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One hundred and twenty-five students were enrolled on the 

CURRENT TOPICS. ------+-: > 1209 opening day; and the gift made by John Simmons thirty 

BREVITIES ... . Izto years ago now, in accordance with his will, begins to be 

operative. The intention of the founder was to relieve the 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. te strain which ‘was involved in the efforts of women to care for 

themselves, and to make themselves independent by their 

‘THE UNITARIAN CLUB. labor. He could not have foreseen the vast expansion of the 
The Coal Strike . 1211 opportunity for young women that has come since his time, 
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LITERATURE. ; excellence of skill and speed which gives an advantage. It 
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: In Secula Seculorum, by A. W. Littlefield i211 some respects they are disappointing because there is an 

The Red Breast of the Irish Robin : 1222 eager desire to know the exact truth about the strike and the 
The American Plan, by Arthur E. Locke 1223 responsibility for it. But. Col. Wright was the only person 

v' who knew the facts; and he wouldn’t tell, because, as he 
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from the earliest times in England and America. Rev. 
Edward Cummings defended the rights of laboring men to 
organize, but insisted that they should organize in such a 
way as to become responsible. While they throw no light 
upon the question, Who is right and who is wrong in the 
industrial war now going on in Pennsylvania? and while no 
remedies were suggested, the addresses are valuable for the 
discussion of the principles involved, and also because they 
show the uselessness of positive opinions, dogmatic state- 
ments, and drastic remedies such as abound in times of dis- 
tress like the present. 
we 


Hon. Carrot, D. Wricut is a busy man. That his 
work is appreciated is shown by the fact that through 
several administrations he has been chief of the Labor 
Bureau in Washington. He is now president of our Na- 
tional Conference, and last week was inaugurated as the 
first president of the academic department of Clark Univer- 
sity in Worcester, Mass. His inaugural address delivered 
in a brief breathing-space between the many engagements 
caused by the coal strike was a noble declaration of the 
function of education to produce men of the highest char- 
acter and ideals of service. Clark University has made 
for itself a place unique among institutions of learning; but 
Mr. Clark, its founder, wished to have connected with it a 
college in the true sense, one that might train young men for 
the wider fields of research which are open in the university. 
Of this new collegiate department Mr. Wright is the first 
president. While it is getting under way, he will for a time 
continue his work at Washington, and then will assume the 
few full duties of his office, and so round out a public life of 
rare usefulness and honor. 
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THERE is a reason for everything, even for the conven- 
tional garments of the priesthood. When first used, they 
served a purpose more humble than the glorification of their 
wearers. When among priests some were rich and some 
were poor, some had good taste and some were vulgar, a 
conventional garment of ample size concealed all peculiar- 
ities, and gave all who held the priestly office the respecta- 
bility of a garment well made and the best of its kind. 
Vestments which make linen unnecessary release the poor 
man from the burden of laundry bills; while the collar 
which buttons behind gives a touch of neatness, and ex- 
cludes the eccentricities of neckwear which sometimes adver- 
tise the vulgarity of a preacher. Among the letters to a 
recent Churchman is a grave discussion by a layman of the 
verse in 2. Timothy in which the apostle asks Timothy to 
bring with him “the cloak that I left at Troas.” This miss- 
ing garment, the writer argues, could not have been so com- 
monplace an affair as a protection against the weather. 
“So I conclude that there is considerable probability of its 
having been a vestment used by him in the divine liturgy, 
which he wished to leave as a legacy or heirloom to the 
Church in Rome.” 

as 


Amonc over five thousand Congregational churches in the 
United States, 12 pay salaries of over $5,000, 19 from $4,000 
to $5,000, 46 from $3,000 to $4,000, 140 from $2,000 to 
$3,000, 637 from $1,000 to $2,000, and 3,500 pay less than 
$1,000. About 7o per cent. of the churches, therefore, 
are giving from $300 to $1,000 a year for the support of 
their ministers. That is to'say, a majority of the ministers 
in the Congregational Church after spending seven years in 
preparation, at great expense to themselves and to the 
Church, can expect to receive only the wages of ordinary 
mechanics. Such facts as these, without adding to the 
credit of the churches, ought surely to silence those who, 
sitting in the seat of the scorner, declare that ministers 
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choose their profession because it is a “soft snap.” The 
salary of a minister ought to be such that he could, without 
difficulty, live in a style common to the majority of his con- 
gregation. A comfortable income is one that makes the 
recipient at home with his neighbors. What would be pov- 
erty in one parish would be wealth in another. A self- 
respecting minister would rather endure hardship, and gain 
his living by the labor of his hands, while he ministered for 
nothing, than to be the half-paid drudge of a congregation 


which showed a lack of respect for his office by the small 


amount appropriated to sustain it. 
ae 


Some one asks, “ Why does the successful gambler die 
poor?” The answer is plain enough. In the long run no 
gambler is successful in games of chance, if he plays a fair 
game. If two men play against each other for a long time, 
they will come out about even. So that he who has a 
run of luck will gradually lose it. Meanwhile, if he has 
made gambling a chief pursuit, he has neglected all busi- 
ness by which the world makes its living. Games of skill 
are not favorite gambling games, because, when the odds are 
known, the result is no longer uncertain. Odds being given, 
betting may continue; but what is called gambling is for the 
most part connected with games of chance. In these the 
only one who is certain to win is the proprietor of the game, 
who does not gamble at all. He plans the game so that, 
knowing that there are fifty chances in favor of the bank 
and fifty chances in favor of the player, he takes for the 
bank at the outset fifteen additional chances in every hun- 
dred. Then, no matter how luck runs, in the long run 
fifteen thousand out of every hundred thousand dollars 
which are played are added to the gains of the proprietor in 
addition to that which he gets on even chances fairly played. 


Divine Gifts. 


Without reference to the question of personal intercourse 
with the Divine Spirit, and all that goes under the name of 
prayer, there is going on throughout the world of discussion 
the question, How can man get access to and use the stores 
of wisdom and power that are in the divine nature? If 
there be a God at all, and if we are spiritual beings capable 
of intercourse with him and capable of receiving gifts from 
him, it follows that it must be possible for human nature to 
enrich itself beyond even the dreams of the prophets. 
Jesus promised that his disciples should do greater things 
than he did; and ever since that time there have been those 
who have tried to take him at his word, and to realize in 
their own experience the meaning of his promise. 

But disappointment constantly follows the attempt to arm 
and enrich one’s self with the powers of omnipotence. The 
divine wisdom flows in a scanty stream through many devout 
souls and earnest seekers after the truth, who have earnestly 
desired to receive it. Unless we hold that the expectation 
of sharing the divine fulness can never be realized, the 
reason for this disappointment must be found in wrong 
methods. One defect of method we may easily find in the 
declarations of earnest men and women who frame an argu- 
ment something like this: God is the Father of all men. 
We share his nature. - He is wise and good, and he desires 
to impart himself more and more to his children. Let us, 
therefore, open our minds, and be willing to receive of him ; 
and he will enrich us beyond all we can ask or think. The 
argument seems sound. Men and women earnestly commit 
themselves to preparation for the reception of the divine 
spirit of love and truth, and then, to all outward appear- 
ance, remain as simple-minded and as fallible as before. 
Where is the flaw in the logic, and where the fault in its 
application? Evidently, we think, at this point: we have 
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no reason whatever to believe that we shall receive the divine 
grace simply because we open our minds to it. That is one 
of the conditions, certainly; and, other conditions being 
fulfilled, we may trust that he who asks shall receive. 

But the prime condition of receiving the gift of God is the 
right and full use of the endowment of divine things with 
_ which we begin life. Every human being at birth receives 
good gifts of God, portions of the divine nature and essence. 
_ All our capacities for knowledge, for wisdom, love, and the 
performance of duty, our power to see beauty and to re- 
produce it, whether in art, literature, or life, joy in the outer 
world and comprehension of its grandeur,—these are gifts 
which show us to be of the divine order. All the teaching 
of Jesus in story and parable tends to enforce the doctrine, 
that, if one would have new gifts from God, he must show 
his willingness and ability to put to good use those which 
he has. It is in vain, for instance, for one to sit down and 
open his mind to the influences of beauty in the heavens 
and the earth, in the human face and form, and in the 
symmetry and grace of the multitudinous objects in the natural 
world around him, if he does nothing more than to sit and 
receive. That the sense of beauty may grow upon one, he 
must give it expression. The gifts of the sculptor, the 
painter, the musician, the poet, the architect, the landscape 
gardener, and the lover of beauty of whatever kind, grow 
with use, with effort, and with increasing excellence of 
expression. »Of the moral and spiritual life this is the 
law. 

All experience teaches the lesson that good gifts used 
multiply and increase, while, neglected, they shrink and 
disappear. The wonder of it is that any human being 
should have such an outfit of capacities which he never uses, 
and in the ordinary strain of life never can use. Commonly, 
one bread-winning faculty is developed, then two or three 
other tastes which give pleasure are cultivated; and the rest 
of the mystic furnishing of the mind is left to dust and 
darkness, to the spider and the moth, to decay and forget- 
fulness. 

The amiab'e souls who deceive themselves and their fol- 
lowers by promises which are really fraudulent, if they only 
knew it, by drafts upon the bank of divine wisdom which 
will be dishonored,-come and go with every generation. But 
the other class, who see the meaning of the parable of the 
talents and know that they are now, in the divine order, in- 
trusted with divine gifts, and that their progress and happi- 
ness depends upon the fidelity with which they put them to 
their proper uses,— these are the wise men and women who 
are verifying the promises of Jesus. They are receiving ac- 
cessions of power and wisdom from the source whence all 
that they have has proceeded. They use a divine faculty 
until its limit is reached, and for the work in hand something 
more is needed: then God does not fail. That original gift 
is doubled. ‘The life it represents is poured in fuller meas- 
ure into the mind which has uses for it. 

Opening the mind may only prepare one for a fate like 
that of the man in the parable, who swept his house and 
garnished it, and then waited until he was overwhelmed by 
the incoming of unclean spirits. The open door into a 
vacant mind or a useless life does not invite the divine 
presence. Many earnest people are deluding themselves 
with schemes of spiritual gain which are really nothing but 
haphazard speculations, attempts to get something for noth- 
ing, devices to circumvent the Almighty, and get a key to 
the storehouse of his treasures, without worthiness or capacity 
to use them, if they were obtained. To all efforts to get 
divine treasures by false pretences, Providence offers its in- 
scrutable front. Itis deaf to all entreaty so long as that 
share of the divine nature which was given at the beginning 
remains unrecognized, uncared for, and unused. “ For he 
that hath, to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he hath,” 
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The contest which is now raging in the coal fields is really 
at bottom the question, How far has organized labor 
the right to control the output of labor? That every man 
may control, so far as he is able, the application of his own 
labor, nobody denies. The question is, How far has an 
organization of laborers the right to go in controlling the 
amount of labor that shall be done of the kind which they 
undertake to perform? A hundred men or women may 
agree to work together on any terms which they may choose 
to accept. They may bind themselyes never to work with 
persons who do not belong to their guild. One can imagine 
a society of skilled artisans composed, say, of a thousand 
members, who should have grips, signs, passwords, a pre- 
scribed drill, and a distinctive uniform. They would have 
the right to serve in a body or to send detachments of their 
body to execute any task that was committed to them. — 
They might refuse to undertake any job of which they did 
not have the ‘sole control. By their superior skill, prompt- 
ness, and general efficiency they might make it impossible for 
other laborers to compete with them in their chosen field, 
They might be as exclusive as they pleased, and would be 
within their rights so long as they controlled only the labor 
and the movements of their own members. 

But they would pass the limits of right and common jus- 
tice the moment they used their organization to exclude 
even one human being from the chance to make his liveli- 
hood in his own way. Under the law of a democracy, in a 
republic (two things which have now become one), every 
man has the right to live wherever he is able to buy land or 
pay rent. He has the right to change his residence without 
asking leave of the State or of any organization within the 
State. He has the right to engage in any occupation which 
is not harmful in its direct results. He has the right to 
work for himself and to sell the products of his labor, or to 
work for others who will sell these products and pay him 
wages out of the profits. He has a right to make a contract 
with any one who chooses to employ him and to spend as 
he pleases whatever he earns. These are among the com- 
mon rights of man. We call them natural rights, but they 
have been won for ordinary people by thousands of years 
They are essential to the idea of liberty. 
Without them men become slaves. Because in older lands, 
where the battle of liberty is not yet won, these rights are 
not yet granted to the poor, millions of foreigners have 
come to our shores, seeking relief. 

Now we will not venture to say in just what proportions 
right and wrong are mingled in the war going on in the 
coal fields. We do not know, and we have not seen nor 
heard any one who shows by what he says and does that 
he has full knowledge. But one thing seems certain; if the 
coal operators are denying the right of labor to organize 
itself, they are denying a right that must be defended. If 
the laborers are claiming the right to expel from the coal 
fields all laborers that do not belong to their organization, 
and are attempting to compel all laborers to join with 
them, then they are denying a natural right, which must be 
defended. We suspect that both parties are wrong in the 
contention which brings them face to face as enemies. 
Whatever right there may be on either side seems to lie - 
outside the field of controversy. As commonly happens in 
war, it is the fo'ly and the evil on the one side which 
clashes against the folly and the evil on the other side. 

Some coal dealers have taken advantage of the situation to 
make enormous profits. Speculators in fuel of every kind 
are working upon the fears of the people, creating a state 
of useless panic, and out of the general confusion reaping a 
mighty harvest of profits. The rights and wrongs in dis- 
pute in the coal fields are insignificant in comparison with 
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the fear and the suffering inflicted upon all that part of the 
country which depends upon the burning of coal for com- 
fort. Whichever party wins the fight wins at the expense of 
the unmerited suffering of millions of human beings who 
ought not to be exposed to such calamities. Still, the com- 
batants must be treated with justice, and according to prin- 
ciples which are stable and worthy to be applied in all future 
time. Then from both of them must be taken the power to 
deprive the people of a necessary commodity while they are 
playing their private game of business and labor. 


The Sanctions of Conscience. 


What are the sources of the sanctions of conscience? 
The answers are many, but none of them fully satisfying. 
That they are in the old sense supernatural, few rational 
thinkers are inclined to credit. And yet we frequently hear 
of the conscience as the voice of God in the soul of man. 
The pulpit frequently appeals to it as an expression of God’s 
will. The more orthodox ethical teachers find in conscience 
a duplication of the teachings of the Bible, and without the 
Christian Scriptures they think that morality would have no 
adequate authentication. 

But why should we ask for anything more in conscience 
than the tradition of human experience? Rightly under- 
stood, that must include all other sanctions, even the super- 
natural. Conscience is the individualized experience of the 
race, as handed down from father to son and taught in 
the customs of the people. When we so understand it, we 
have its defects, limitations, racial peculiarities, and morbid 
phases readily accounted for. All other interpretations as- 
sume a perfection or an infallibility in it that it rarely or 
never shows. Conscience is not only fallible, but it is ever 
leading men astray, and because they accept as truth that 
which has been taught them by their social environment. 
They inherit a tendency to do that which is right, but the 
results of racial social experience do not teach them what is 
absolutely best in conduct. Morality is itself fallible, in 
need of larger evolution, and subject to constant revision. 
What one people approves, another condemns. What one 
age sanctions, another is ready to disapprove. Ethical truth 
is so far largely provincial, narrow in its purposes, local as 
to the purport of its sanctions, and distinctly open to the 
causes that produce human development. 

In recognizing the social sanctions of conscience and 
morality, we give force to the conditions of human brother- 
hood. The deep significance of the social ties that unite 
men to each other is emphasized when we find that con- 
science is no other than the voice of racial experience. Our 
highest life has been made for us by other men, by means 
of their struggles to realize a more perfect morality in daily 
conduct. Their desire to do right, their struggles against 
temptation, their efforts to establish justice, their keen in- 
ward yearning for purity of life, have been made by hereditary 
and traditional influences the basis of our moral sanctions 
and convictions. The tender conscience within us testifies 
to what other men have striven to gain of ethical purpose 
and truth. 

The supernatural interpretation ignores the relations of 
men to each other ‘and their social dependence. They make 
each conscience a moral atom that is related to God, it may 
be, but not to the experiences and needs of other men. It 
therefore tends to dogmatism, selfishness, and sectarian 
pride. On the other hand, the evolutionary conception of 
the origin of conscience and ethical sanctions deepens the 
conviction of our dependence upon other men, and enlarges 
our practical sense of human brotherhood. This idea of 
morality is organic and sociological. It establishes morality 
in the biological needs of men, sanctions it in psychological 
demands, and makes it emphatic in sociological law. Man 
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is moral because he is social. If he lived by himself, he 
would not be moral. He would have no occasion for mo- 
rality, and conscience he would not know. Man lives with 
other men, in families, in business relations, in political com- 
munities; and he becomes, because of that fact, a moral being. 
It is in order that he may live peaceably and happily with 
others that he has become moralized. Ethical sanctions 
are therefore the demands of social relations, the insistent 
commands of social experience. They have knit together 
all ages and races of men, making of them one continuous 
community of past and present. But the present opens the 
way into the future, and the moralities of to-morrow will be 
the result of the ethical fidelities of to-day. : 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 
The Meadville School. 


The installation of the new president of the Meadville 
Theological School is an event of the first importance in the 
life and work of our fellowship. The progress of the cause 
which this Association represents is, in the last analysis, 
dependent upon the number and the quality of the men who 
are drawn to the ministry of our churches. Our work will 
go just as fast and as far as men of tact, industry, ability. 
and religious insight, take up the work of the Unitarian 
ministry and serve the churches of our order. The recruit- 
ing of our Divinity Schools with such men is really the 
critical point in our denominational organization. No one 
has more influence in this direction than the president of 
the Meadville School; and all our fellowship is to be con- 
gratulated that a man of sound health, experience alike in 
teaching and in executive work, broad sympathy and reso- 
lute will, comes to take up the work of honored predecessors 
at Meadville. 

Mr. Southworth enters upon his new labors under the 
happiest auspices. ‘The trustees give him their full confi- 
dence, the faculty is prepared to work with him in close 
harmony, the community bids him welcome, and the stu- 
dent body already finds in him a sage counsellor and an in- 
spiring guide. Mr. Southworth is a native of the part of the 
country in which the school is situated, and he was a student 
for a year or more at Alleghany College in Meadville. So, 
while he is a graduate of Harvard and of the Harvard Divinity 
School, he has natural affiliations with Meadville. 

The school is well equipped for a forward movement. It 
enjoys an endowment, which, while it is and always must be, 
inadequate, is comparatively large for a school of this 
character. It has an earnest faculty, and I am glad to 
testify that the quality of the young men and women now 
studying at Meadville seems to me to be better than I have 
ever known it. Fourteen new students have registered this 
year. 

If the school is to do its duty, it will always have needs. 
The great need at present is obviously that of a professor of 
theology who will command the respect and attention of the 
world of scholars. The school ought also to be in a posi- 
tion to attract to it expert lecturers from outside of its own 
faculty. As the school is situated apart from the great 
centres of educational influence, it must more and more 
avail itself of the occasional services of scholars, preachers, 
and men of affairs. \ 

My visit to Meadville to attend the installation services 
opened to me two possible means of increasing and deepen- 
ing the influence of the school. I believe that relationships 
of good will and mutual service should be established with 
Alleghany College. Alleghany College is under strict 
Methodist control, but the spirit of the institution has 
greatly broadened in the last ten years. Its equipment has 
been enlarged, and it is now prepared to give to students in 
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the Meadville School instruction in a good many branches 
which cannot be reasonably provided for in the course of 
study in a theological seminary. Ministers have need of 
some scientific knowledge, and they need practice in writing 
English and study of the masters of English speech. These 
things can readily be acquired in the class-rooms and labo- 
ratories of Alleghany College. In return the Meadville 
Theological School may well offer to the students of Alle- 
ghany instruction in the departments which belong natu- 
tally to a theological school rather than to a secular college. 
I am glad to see an excellent spirit of co-operation growing 
up between these two institutions. 

Again, I believe that the school will find that the part of 
the country in which it is fortunately situated will prove to be 
the best recruiting ground for its students. The Meadville 


School was first established to provide theological training for 


Western young men, who had presumably had inadequate 
college education, and who were expected to serve in 
_ Western pulpits. The fact is that now Meadville lies in 
the extreme Eastern part of the country, and it has long 
since ceased to be in any sense a Western institution. The 
Majority of its students now come from New England, and 
the majority of its graduates settle there. In my judgment, 
it should now be prompt to discover the opportunities of 
service in its own neighborhood, and increasingly recruit its 
membership from the young men and women who are edu- 
cated in the colleges and normal schools of Western New 
York and Pennsylvania and Ohio. There is no better 
stock in the country than the New England and the Dutch 
and the Scotch-Irish families that inhabit that region. At 
the services I have just attended three admirable representa- 
tives of these family stocks were present. Mr. Southworth 
himself, Mr. Mason of Pittsburg, and Mr. Harvey of Erie 
were all born in that part of the country. We want more 
such men, and there are many of them growing up in the 
States and counties adjacent to Meadville. 

Our fellowship may well congratulate itself upon the 
prosperity and outlook of its theological school. 

SaMuEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


AFTER a conference in the temporary White House late 
on Monday night between the President and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, it was announced that the operators had accepted 
a modified scheme of arbitration, and that there was every 
promise of an immediate resumption of work in the mines. 
Last week the President forwarded to Mr. Mitchell, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, a suggestion that he order 
the miners back to their work and leave to the President 
and to Congress the task of looking into their grievances 
and devising means of remedying them. Mr. Mitchell re- 
plied negatively to the President’s invitation, and his action 


was sustained by the practically unanimous vote of all the - 


constituent unions of the mine workers. It is understood 
that the attitude of President Mitchell and the United Mine 
Workers was affected by the action of Governor Stone of 
Pennsylvania, who, while the President’s invitation to Mr. 
Mitchell was still pending, ordered the entire State militia 
of Pennsylvania on guard duty at the mines. At the end of 
last week there were more than ten thousand soldiers sta- 
tioned at various points in the anthracite coal region. 


ed 


THERE are indications that a Moslem holy war of small 
proportions, but bitter character, will be fought against the 
United States in Mindanao. Gen. Sumner, the commander 
of the American forces in that part of the Philippine 
Islands, has made every effort to conciliate the hostile sul- 
tan of Bacolod. The sultan has rejected Gen. Sumner’s 
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friendly overtures, and has challenged the United States to a 
war. In a defiant letter to the American commander the 
sultan is reported as saying: ‘‘ The sultan of Bacolod desires 
war forthwith, He wishes to maintain the religion of 
Mohammed. Cease sending letters. What we want is war. 
We do not desire your friendship.” It is apparent that all 
efforts to avoid an armed conflict with Bacolod will end in 
failure, and that the United States troops will have to estab- 
lish their authority over the sultan by main force. Disaf- 
fected Moros are said to be rallying to the Moslem standard 
in response to the proclamation of a holy war. 


ae 


Amonc the eminent visitors to this country at the present 
time is Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh, crown prince of Siam, 
who arrived in Washington from England on last Saturday. 
The prince has been received officially, and will be the re- 
cipient of many private and public courtesies in various 
parts of the country during his stay here. It is planned 
that on October 29 the prince and his suite will be enter- 
tained by President Eliot as guests of Harvard University. 
The crown prince of Siam is the second royal representa- 
tive of a great Oriental power who has visited the United 
States in the course of the past two months. Prince T’sai 
Chen, a cousin of the Emperor of China, was received for- 
mally by the President of the United States at his summer 
home in Oyster Bay last summer. The crown prince of 
Siam has been educated in England, and is said to havea 
strong leaning toward Western civilization and Western 
habits of thought. 

ad 


UNEXPECTED differences of opinion on doctrinal matters 
have developed in the Anglican Church Congress, which 
was in session last week. To the normal disagreements 
which have been growing between the high and low sections 
of the Church, a diversion of view upon the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Bible has been added. Strong pleas 
have been made for a rational teaching of the Bible to 
children. A comparison of the Bible to Shakespeare’s 
“ Macbeth” was made by the Rev. Edgar Gibson, pre- 
bendary of Wells and chaplain in “ordinary to the king.” 
Dr. Gibson said that in the same way as Shakespeare built 
up a great human document about the mythical character 
of Macbeth, “so other writers took up certain fabulous 
incidents and built around them the great truths which 
made religion what it is.’ He urged that the clergy was 
wrong in teaching the Bible as it is taught by the Church of 
England, Some controversy arose from an address by 
Rev. Dr, King, in the course of which he said that the 
Bible could no longer be regarded as the standard of 
morals, 

oo 


WHILE the question of the production of coal has become 
a national issue of overshadowing importance in the United 
States, the suspension of mining in some of the chief coal 
centres on the Continent promises to create serious com- 
plications in Europe. In France 60,000 men are on a 
strike in the departments of the Nord, the Pas de Calais, 
the Loire, and the Carmaux coal fields. The scope of the 
strike is growing, and it is probable that fully four-fifths of 
the entire mining labor of France will stop work in the im- 
mediate future. The leaders of the French strikers have 
issued an appeal to their Belgian brethren, asking them for 
their aid. The work in the Belgian mines is already affected 
very seriously by the beginning of a strike there. In the 
mean while France is becoming more and more dependent 
upon the English mines for its supply, but strong efforts are 
being made by the leaders of the French strikers to induce 
the British mines to suspend operations also, 
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Ir is evident that a radical shift in the activities of the 
foreign diplomacy of Russia is taking place. The Russian 
government shows a distinct disposition to limit its enter- 
prises in the Far East: The enforcement of the Russo- 
Chinese treaty, which provides for the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops from Manchuria, is already begun; and the 
evacuation of the disputed province is in progress. On 
the other hand, Russian negotiations in Constantinople are 
attracting universal attention and are causing unmistakable 
uneasiness in the European chancelleries. The Grand Duke 
Nicholas recently visited the Sultan of Turkey, and immedi- 
ately upon the termination of his visit it was announced 
that Russia and Turkey had agreed upon a modification of 
the treaty of Berlin which would allow free passage to 
Russian warships through the Dardanelles. The news was 
received with incredulity in London, and its publication was 
followed by a quick denial from the Porte. The tone of dis- 
cussion of Russia’s foreign policy in the official and semi- 
official organs of Russia would indicate that the empire’s 
energy is to be centred hereafter upon a strategic point in 
the near East. 

Pd 


THE general impression is that Russia has become recon- 
ciled to a positive check in the Far East, and that the em- 
pire is willing to recede a step in that direction for the 
present. Inthe mean while there is good reason to believe 
that some international surprises are in process of prepara- 
tion in Constantinople. ‘The condition of disorder in the 
European possessions of Turkey and in the Balkan countries 
offers the desired opportunity for Russian enterprises. It is 
certain that Russian diplomats and secret agents are exert- 
ing themselves to augment the troubles of the small coun- 
tries in the south-east of Europe, and to magnify the ethno- 
logical and political issues between those countries into 
grievous wrongs requiring the application of force. The 
conditions in the danger point of Europe are becoming more 
and more similar to those that immediately preceded the 
opening of the last war between Russia and Turkey. 


Brevities. 


The people who, on misinformation, dilate with the wrong 
emotion, do harm just in proportion to their earnestness and 
sincerity. 


Resolutions ought to be made when they are needed. 
Those which are made to order, to fit a date, are seldom 
adopted in conduct. 


Not many years ago a young person was glad to “get a 
situation.” Now in a dignified way he “ accepts a position.” 
And yet some say that there is no chance for young people 
to get on in these days. 


The establishment of the Children’s Court seems to be 
another long step in the right direction. Children of tender 
age are not, in any real sense, criminals, and ought not to 
be treated as such. 


Let every one keep steady, bear his own responsibility, 
and do his own duty, and the right thing will be done by 
everybody. But, if every one attends to the duty and the 
responsibility of other people, the right thing is done by 
nobody. 


As the season advances, the need of fuel reveals the exist- 
ence and use of so many substitutes for hard coal that 
already it is evident that physical suffering can be prevented 
if all who have influence and money will combine to protect 
the poor from extortion. 
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Just now all the millions go into colleges and universities. 
Religion gets less than ever. But the Church is the con- 
stant friend of education, and it can wait. Its time will 
come, for the sentiments of religion are even older and 
stronger than the love of knowledge. 


In the work of the churches, always at the front are the 
men and women who can do things, and can do them ina 
hurry. Always behind them are those who can be depended 
upon to stand by, to furnish wisdom and steadiness of 
thought and life, and, among other things very important, to 
furnish the income and look after the arrears. 


In New England there is wood enough with other com- 
bustibles to keep everybody warm through the coming win- 
ter if a fair distribution can be made. ‘The highest prices 
have been reached, and soon there will be a falling market. 
We hope some heartless speculators who have attempted to 
make a corner in wood will burn their fingers before they 
get through. 


On its way to civilization the Church must found colleges, 
schools, hospitals, asylums, and everything which tends to 
comfort, happiness, and right living. But, when civilization 
arrives, the college, the school, the hospital, and all the 
other children of the Church will set up for themselves, will 
belong to the community at large, and set the Church free 
for the nobler work which is the reason for her existence. 


The Mew Disfensation, published in Calcutta, has at the 
head of its columns the following creed: ‘“One God, one 
Scripture, one Church. Eternal Progress of the Soul. Com- 
munion of Prophets and Saints. Fatherhood and Mother- 
hood of God, Brotherhood of man and Sisterhood of woman. 
Harmony of Knowledge and Holiness, Love and Work, 
Yoga and Asceticism in their highest development. Loyalty 
to Sovereign.” 


The superstitions of intelligent and even educated people 
are unaccountable. Let anybody, no matter who, foretell 
evil to come, especially if the day and hour is appointed, and 
numerous excellent men and women will begin to repeat the 
prediction, wonder if it may not be worthy of credit, and, if 
they do not act upon it, at least feel relieved when the time 
has passed. Taking advantage of this fact, countless impos- 
tors thrive and in every city make gain by deceit. Some of 
these cheats are merely laughing charlatans, but some of 
them are as cruel as death. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Channing’s Collected Works. 


- To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In his recent article on “ German ‘Translations,’ Mr. 
Wendte is in error as to the date of the publication of 
Channing’s collected works. He gives it as 1848, the year 
of the ‘‘Memoir’s” publication. But they were published in 
Channing’s lifetime (1841) in five volumes; and the sixth 
was added in 1843, the year after his death. Soon after 
the publication of the ‘‘ Memoir,” the “ Works” were issued 
at a much lower price than that originally fixed; and I have 
had the pleasure of reading a manuscript, now in the Divinity 
School Library, in which Rev. Herman Snow, now in his 
ninety-first year, gives a very interesting account of his re- 
markable success in selling the ‘‘ Works,” and also the 
“ Memoir,” in different parts of New England and New 
York. He was, I think, “the mildest-mannered man that 
ever cut ”— a figure in book agency. 

Jonny W. CHapwIck, 
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For the Christian Register. 
In Saecula Saeculorum.* 


BY A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


O Nero, mighty god! where now thy power, 
Thy boasted lordship and omnipotence? 
Thy pride and glory are but vain pretence, 

The cheap.illusion of the guilty hour, 


From Patmos’ isle, Saint John true visions saw, 
And in the spirit heard the Voice Sublime 
Foretell the coming of avenging Time 

That soon should overwhelm thy godless law. 


O Czesar! true the visions and the voice! 
The endless ages right all tyrant wrong. 
And o’er that garden, red with human light, 
Where proud Poppza did with thee rejoice, 
The noble temple which the Christians throng 
Lifts high its head in scorn of Czsar’s might! 


Che Cnitarian Club. 
The Coal Strike. 


About two hundred men assembled at Hotel Vendome, 
Wednesday, October 8, to listen to a discussion of various 
topics suggested by the coal strike. The speakers were 
chosen with reference to their familiarity with certain phases 
of the general subject. Col. Wright was asked to speak on 
arbitration, H. W. Chaplin, Esq., on the law and the rights 
of the people, and Rev. Edward Cummings on: industrial 
organization. After a brief speech of welcome, the presi- 
dent, Mr. George Wigglesworth, introduced the first speaker : 

Hon. Carrott D. Wricut.— Mr. President and gentle- 
men, I thank you most cordially for your hearty welcome. 
The general subject for discussion this evening is ‘‘The 
Coal Strike.” That allotted to me is “ Arbitration.” You 
will readily understand that I cannot speak to you concern- 
ing the coal strike, and yet I have one word to say about it; 
and then I will take up my own topic. I once read of a 
boy, well grown and strong, who killed his father and mother, 
and then claimed the sympathy and the support of the com- 
munity because he was a poor dependent orphan. You can 
apply that to either side which seems best for you. 

The subject of arbitration, as applied to industrial con- 
flicts, is an exceedingly interesting one; and yet, after all 
the discussion that we have had upon the subject for two 
years, I still believe that it is quite misunderstood. There 
are many phases to the subject of arbitration. I want to 
point out to you to-night some of them from the point of 
view of my own mind. Arbitration itself is a great moral 
process or method, and can only be appealed to, or success- 
fully adopted, by men who ate competent to reach the high- 
est ethical standards in business operations. And yet it con- 
tains in it all the essentials of revolutionary industrial work. 
It means the revolution of our economical system as to wages 
and as to methods of control. Founded as it is in the high- 
est ethical contemplation of business relations, it is not new 
nor untried, we know something about it practically. So far 
as I know, the first attempt to bring men together to con- 
sider their differences was made by a man who lived in the 
city of Jerusalem,—a distinguished citizen of that ancient 
city, who found that everything, so far as his government 
was concerned, was going torack and ruin. There was cor- 
ruption on every hand, and everywhere bitter factional 
strifes ; and this man, seeing all this, said to his neighbors, 


the citizens of Jerusalem, ‘‘ Come, let us reason together!” - 


Now that was Isaiah, 750 years before Christ; and his ad- 
monition contained the whole principle of arbitration. 


= ad Tradition identifies the site of St, Peter's, Rome, with that of the ancient garden of 
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“ Come, let us reason together!” It is the Pauline method 
of settling a church quarrel,— the very hardest difficulty on 
earth,“ Get your brethren together, and. talk it over!” 
That is the method,—that is arbitration. But I like to 
call it something else, gentlemen: I like to call it industrial 
conciliation, because arbitration means the attempt to “ fix 
up” a difficulty after the issue has been clearly joined be- 
tween the parties. Now you can stop fighting with a club, 
but you have not removed the cause of the trouble. You 
can “fix up” a difficulty by arbitrary methods, but you have 
not settled the principles according to which the difficulty 
should be settled. So the true method in all industrial 
difficulties, when they arise, is to meet them in the con- 
ciliatory way rather than in the method of conflict, which 
means at the end of the trouble some form of arbitration. 
This method of arguing together, or reasoning together, 
calls for a higher ethical character in man than does arbi- 
tration; and it is accomplishing more in the industrial world 
than is arbitration. 

All the industries that have ever tried the method of set- 
tling disputes through joint committees, consisting of. men 
chosen from the employers and from the employees, have 
gone alongon the whole with peace and prosperity. That 
method has been tried in your own city, it has been tried in 
all parts of the United States, it has been in vogue for many 
years in England, and always with the greatest success. 
But of all these things we hear nothing. I know, gentlemen, 
that you, by the looks of you, are old enough to remember 
the oil speculations; and you remember that we always 
heard of the men who “struck oil,”’ but that we never heard 
of the thousands who did not. It is so also in industrial 
disputes. We hear always about the conflicts that are going 
on, we hear of the fights, and we hear of the adjustments 
that are made; but we never hear of those thousands and 
thousands of settlements that are going along all the time, 
that are taking place peacefully every day. And you do not 
hear of that because, as you know, there is ‘‘no news in it.”’ 
I once said to a distinguished newspaper man in Washing- 
ton, “Why don’t you say something good about men?” 
My friend replied, ‘‘ But would it not sound pretty tame if 
we were to say, ‘Mr. Commissioner So-and-so is behaving 
himself’?” I had to admit the strength of the journalist’s 
position. And it is so also with matters in private life. We 
judge things by their worst elements. We make our laws 
for the worst elements. Before the law the citizen must 
give up something in his life for the sake of the observance 
of that rule which has been made for the protection of all in 
society. So in these industrial and economic matters. 

Now we have several phases of arbitration. First comes 
conciliation, which involves the highest ethical principles 
and characters of men; then we have simple arbitration, 
which consists of the choice by the two parties of arbitra- 
tors to state the principles which are involved in any con- 
crete consideration of the issues of the dispute; then we 
have the method of arbitration by State Boards of Arbitra- 
tion. These boards have no powers except to lock into. 
the matters disputed, and report what they find, and then 
make some recommendations. Such boards as these do a 
great deal of good. But they can never handle questions 


. freely until power is given to them for compulsory investiga- 


tion. They need to have the power to send for persons and 
papers, as well as to commit people for contempt when the 
orders of the board are not obeyed. In saying this, I do 
not mean the power to enforce a decree. I shall come to 
that part of the subject later. I mean the power to investi- 
gate thoroughly as a court can investigate,— the power to 
secure testimony in a pending case. That is the coming 
feature of arbitration, so far as the State Boards of Arbitra- 
tion are concerned, But then we reach beyond that, and 
we find a form of arbitration which seems to haye been 
very popular during the last few days in this country. We 
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call this form compulsory arbitration, or, in other words, 
voluntary coercion. Well, we hear a great deal about the 
success of compulsory arbitration in the little tountry 
known as New Zealand,—a country which has a population 
of a few hundred thousands. Now they have industries in 
New Zealand, and they are being carried along at booming 
prices. ‘The manufacturers there are anxious to go along. 
As to the workingmen, they are anxious to get employment 
under that condition of affairs. So this little country, with 
its 700,000 people, has gone along for the past three or four 
years on what is known as “compulsory arbitration,” and 
has not had much trouble about it. 

But the method has never really been tested in New Zea- 
land. There is no test of a law until it is contested. So 
long as everybody abides by it, there is no test of its prin- 
ciples. It is only at its enforcement that the test is applied. 
When a body of the citizens of the country where it exists 
do not want it enforced, then you get the test. So the 
compulsory arbitration law of New Zealand will not be 
tested until the industrial and commercial condition there is 
one of a falling market. There has been a rising market 
all through the existence of the law; but when the time 
comes for prices to fall, when it becomes impossible for 
the employer to carry out the decree that has been passed 
by the court, or when it becomes impossible for the em- 
ployee to accept the decision of a court, then the test will 
come; and then you will find that little structure which has 
been raised in New Zealand falling to pieces like a card- 
board house. We have seen this principle of compulsory 
arbitration argued for day by day, we have heard it argued 
every day as the only means of settling a great labor con- 
test. 

Now compulsory arbitration means in its simplest forms 
the right of the employer or of the employed to summon the 
other party into court, like any one charged with a breach 
of contract. The court tries the case as it would try any 
ordinary case, and its decree must be enforced. It must be 
enforced with all the power of the State, both civil and 
military. It means, then, that by law some board shall have 
the power to fix the rate of wages, which means logically the 
fixing of the price of the goods. Now that has been tried a 
great many times, both in the United States and in the old 
country, and always with abject failure. You cannot fix 
the rate of wages by law without a long line of criminal reg- 
ulations, which shall make it a penal offence for a man who 
pays more than the law allows him to pay and for the man 
who receives from the employer more than the law allows 
him to receive. Why not cut through the whole problem at 
once, and make it a penal offence for the consumer to refuse 
to purchase goods at a certain price? That would be a 
much shorter cut to the solution attempted by compulsory 
arbitration. ° Again, compulsory arbitration means the rank- 
est kind of socialism. It means the establishment by the 
community of the methods of conducting industry, and the 
attempt to regulate all industry by its own tribunals rather 
‘than by economical methods. It means the trust in its 
ugliest form, because, if you drive men to manufacture 
goods at a loss or leave the business, if you drive men to 
work for certain wages or quit work entirely, you will then 
find combinations far greater than we have ever witnessed 
or dreamed of as the direct and logical result. 

Now you cannot put everybody in jail: there must be 
somebody outside. SoI never have believed that compul- 
sory arbitration had any virtue in it. Again, if you were to 
speak from the workingman’s point of view you would say 
that compulsory arbitration would kill off trades-unionism : 
it would kill all effort at organization on the part of the 
workingman. Not only this, but compulsory arbitration 
means to a certain degree involuntary servitude ; for it com- 
pels a man under penalty of law to do certain things in the 
way of human labor that he would not do, were it not for the 
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provisions of the act itself. These are the two great reasons 
why organized labor in this country and in England objects 
to compulsory arbitration. 

What, then, is arbitration? In the final economical and 
ethical analysis of it, do we ever comprehend just what arbi- 
tration really means? We use the word flippantly. We use 
the word honestly because we see the moral elements of the 
whole subject. We see that it appeals to the highest ele- 
ments in man, in his industrial relations with other men. 
But do we really ever comprehend it? Now arbitration in 
any form, voluntary or otherwise, through State boards or 
boards created in any other way, means, in the philosophical 
analysis of the subject, the control of an industry by society. 
Therefore, arbitration in any form — and I do not care what 
form it takes — is, in degree.and in accordance with the form 
it takes, either State socialism or social democracy. For it 
is the relegation to society of the management of private 
business. It is the assertion of society that, if the employer 
and the employed cannot conduct their business in such a 
way as to relieve society from annoyance and loss, society 
will run the business itself. That is arbitration in its com- 
plete analysis. 

Wise men object to it for that reason, because society is 
apt to be, on the whole, rather conservative, unless its coal- 
bins are empty. It is apt to see the different sides of great 
economic questions. But is arbitration a solution of what 
we flippantly call the labor problem? “Very many men see 
in it the complete solution. Very many men have seen the 
complete solution of the labor problems as they looked at 
it in various other ways. Yet I think that before we at- 
tempt to solve the labor problem we ought to know what it 
is, we ought to have some comprehension of what it means. 
lt is very much a matter of approach, a matter of how you 
look at it. To one man it is the reduction of the hours of 
labor, to another it is an increase of wages, to another it 
means some rule of conduct in the factory or works in 
which he is employed, to another it is the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act or the Factory Inspection Act. Another regards it 
as meaning the question of minimum wage, or the question 
of popular initiative, or the referendum, or the single tax, or 
forty other things. For these are all phases of the labor 
question, they are all parts of a great whole. Arbitration 
may “fix up” the difficulties and complications that may 
arise under any one of these vast labor questions; but it 
cannot settle the labor question itself, because that question 
is the struggle of humanity for a higher standard of living. 
Can you settle it? Can you arbitrate that struggle? Can 
arbitration or any other method of settling the struggle of 
humanity to better itself avail? Aspiration is struggle, and 
without struggle there is nothing in this world worth living 
for. There is a restlessness that has been planted within 
our breasts by God Almighty himself that no arbitration 
and no other method and no law can take out of us. Any 
attempt to settle that struggle means simply death to indus- 
try and death to -society itself. How can you arbitrate the 
struggle that compels men ever to seek something better, 
some condition higher than that in which they find them- 
selves, some improvement of their environment, and, there- 
fore, of themselves? We have had one hundred years, just 
one hundred years, of labor legislation from the laws first 
bearing upon some phase of the labor question; and the 
labor question is with us to-day, stronger and more compli- 
cated and more sensitive than at any other period of the his- 
tory of the world. We have had all these things done in 
legislation, we have seen the effect of arbitration, we have 
had the reduction of the hours of labor and the increase of 
wages, which are higher to-day than at any time in the his- 
tory of the United States. We have had public education, 
we have had all the other matters and things which seem to 
make the well-informed and contented citizen. Yet the 
great labor question is stronger with us at this moment than 
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it has ever been before. Can you settle it? Can you “ fixit 
up” by arbitration or by any other method? We may regu- 
late this struggle that drives us on, but do not let us try to 
kill it. Rather let us preserve society, let us preserve in- 
dustry, let us take all there is in arbitration, and then 
agree, and apply it to the softening of the struggle. 

_ Two or three years ago one of the most intelligent and 
important of the manufacturers of this country told me, in 
answer to a question which I had put to him, that he had no 
trouble with his men, that it was impossible to get up a strike 
in his works. He said that a few years before, during a 
depressed period, they had been obliged to reduce wages 10 
per cent. and that after a while the men returned, as a com- 
mittee of the union, demanding the restoration of the former 
rate of wages. He said, “That is all right.” And here 
comes the finest piece of arbitration I have ever heard of. 
“ That’s all right, boss,” said he: “ you’ve just as good a 
right to come to me and ask for an increase in your wages, 
and, if you cannot get it, to know the reason why you can’t, 
as my stockholders have to come into my counting-room 
and ask for increased dividends, and, if they can’t get them, 
to know the reason why they can’t. You invest your work: 
the stockholders invest their capital. Come ahead, there- 
fore, to the counting-room. Bring your experts there, and 
they shall have our books for examination; and, if they 
find that we can restore this ro per cent., we will do it, and 
do it immediately, no matter what it costs us.’ Well, the 
men said, “ That’s fair.” They accepted his proposition, 
employed some experts, and these presented their report 
at the end of three weeks. Then the committee came to 
my friend again and said, “Mr. President, we have come 
back to say to you that we not only withdraw our request 
for the restoration of the ro per cent. in our wages, but we 
unanimously recommend a further reduction.” ‘Can you 
get up a strike in my works?” he asked. And what was the 
secret of it? 

Why have trouble that needs arbitration? Why not recog- 
nize the highest arbitration on earth,—the ethical relations 
of men, and “reason together”? Why not deal with every 
one of these problems on the basis of man and man? What 
do we stand for, if it is not that? What is there in all the 
teachings of all the masters that gives us any arbitration or 
any method of settling disputes that reaches a higher char- 
acter than the method adopted by my friend? Some of you 
may have read “ David Harum.” Well, David Harum laid 
down a rule which is at the bottom of all labor troubles; and 
that is the golden rule of the horse-trader,—‘‘ Do unto the 
other fellow what the other fellow is going to do to you, only 
do it fust.”” That is the suspicious attitude. It runs through 
all these great conflicts. That is the attitude that must be 
removed ; and can you remove that by arbitration? Canyou 
remove it by any process that has ever been suggested ex- 
cept by the process which comes from the development of 
each man’s own sense of right and wrong? 

Now, gentlemen, do not misunderstand me. I believe in 
arbitration, but I do not believe that it or any other thing 
that has yet been suggested can settle the labor question, 
because it cannot and ought not to take out of our human 
characteristics that spirit which means our progress, our 
development, our enlightenment. We must go on with the 
moral teaching. We must use arbitration, we must use 
conciliation wherever that has any prospect or possibility of 
being employed; yet in that we must teach the lesson that 
each man must recognize the rights and privileges of the 
other man. Now [I understand that this sounds very tame 
when we have this great difficulty, calamity it may be, facing 
us. But I learned a lesson one time in the Civil War. It 
was about thirty-eight years ago last night, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. The regiment was completely demoralized. 
It was pushing on in the dark; and our own troops pushing 
on also mistook it for a body. of the enemy, and fired into 
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it. Now there is nothing more demoralizing than that to 
men in the field. A staff officer came up. It was in com- 
mand of a captain, having been reduced after some great 
battle. The men were all disordered and demoralized, and 
the commander could do nothing with it. But the staff 
officer who found it in that condition said, ‘ Captain, let 
me take hold of the regiment for a minute!” And he rode up 
and gave an order, the most difficult to be executed in the 
field,— “ On the right by file into line!” And the regiment 
caught the inspiration of something formulated, of some- 
thing direct,— something that appealed to the intellect of 
every man; and they executed the movement as hand- 
somely as it was ever done upon a parade ground. So 
when we are in the condition that we find ourselves in this 
country to-night, it is well to take a philosophical view of 
things, execute some order, directly and formally, that shall 
keep our mind straight and relieve us of the apprehensions 
that confuse us. 


HEMAN W. CHAPLIN, ESQ. 


Mr. Chaplin began with some jocular criticism of the 
President and Mr. Littlefield of Maine, and the suggestions 
that a constitutional amendment is necessary, ‘A thing 
which, if you ever get it,” he said, “ would require a definite 
time to accomplish.” He then spoke in substance as fol- 
lows : — 


I have ventured to offer suggestions which, as far as I 
know, have commended themselves as sound to the men of 
the bar, which present some familiar aspects of the law 
known for the most part just as well to laymen as to law- 
yers, and which seem to make this trouble we are now in 
nothing peculiar, nothing complicated, but simply in line 
with a multitude of other things we are determining outside 
of Rockland, Me., as well as in it. Now I propose just 
to suggest to you some of the simple propositions of mat- 
ters that are familiar for the most part to you all, which 
are extremely familiar to lawyers, and which seem to me to 
answer all the requirements of the present situation, pro- 
vided politics did not come in. Now, in the first place, 
this community is considering, as the matter has hardly 
been considered since the time preceding the French Revo- 
lution, the nature of private property. At that time the 
matter was discussed from the standpoint of what was called 
natural rights by Jean Jacques Rousseau. To-day we may 
consider it from the standpoint of English law and long- 
established institutions. I have not suggested, and do not 
propose to suggest, any changes in lawexcept in mere de- 
tails, such as need to be changed from time to time. I offer 
no new principles, and nothing that is not in the last degree 
conservative. 

Now, in the first place, if you will consider what private 
property in land or what private property in anything else 
really means, you will see that it boils down to something 
which cannot be called ownership or absolute property, in 
any proper sense of the word; that there is nothing but a 
mutuality of relations between the one we call the owner and 
the other persons. To take a familiar instance, let us sup- 
pose that the land in a new territory of the West is divided 
up like a checker-board, with no roads, with simply farms of 
one hundred and sixty acres or thereabouts, each filling its 
part of the checker-board completely. Now suppose that you 
take as many farmers with their families as there are squares 
on that checker-board, and drop each family into one of those 
squares. Then suppose you let them alone there where you 
have placed them. Suppose you said to each man, ‘“‘ Well, 
now, you want absolute right in the land, and will have it.” 
But he wants to go to the post-office. He cannot do this or 
even go anywhere without getting on to the other men’s 
squares. ‘ Yet,” says he, ‘here are some men who have 
come in and threatened to turn me out of my farm. I want 
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somebody to protect me.” ‘But no,” somebody says, 
“don’t depend upon the public at all. You have your abso- 
lute right.” Now, as a matter of fact, no man’s land is 
worth a cent unless he has a road to get to it; and that 
road is built and maintained and policed at the cost of the 
public. But that is not all. He is also dependent upon 
the courts of justice, which everybody else, whether land- 
owner or whatever else, contributes to support. He is 
dependent on the army as against foreign invasion. He is 
dependent upon the police to keep him from being robbed. 
In a multitude of ways his property would be absolutely 
worthless unless the neighbors that he has stand up under 
him, as it were. 

Now the idea that any man can have property that he can 
stand off from is absurd. There is no such thing, and there 
can be nothing more dramatic than the fact that the present 
coal mine owners of Pennsylvania, while they stand on the 
ground of absolute right as against you or me, are down on 
their knees praying you and me to come in there with the 
troops out of our barracks to help them to maintain that 
absolute title which they claim. Why should we do it if 
there is any mutuality between us? If they can stand off and 
say, ‘You cannot have any of my coal unless I say so,” 
why cannot we also stand off and say: “ Take care of your 
coal mines yourselves. We won't give you any courts; we 
refuse you the use of our high-roads; you shall not have our 
railroads on which you have been carrying coal from your 
mines to your customers, If you stand loose in this matter, 
we also will stand loose.” Now you can well understand 
that, if we were to say and do this, the coal mines and the 
coal would be worthless under those conditions. But it is 
not merely in that general sense that rights exist in the 
property of others. There are countless limitations under 
which all property, under which every bit of property, is 
held. Take a building in Boston to-day,— that is, let us say, 
over twenty years old or one hundred, for allI know. Now 
let us suppose that such a building is burned down or is 
taken down. Has that man who must replace it a right to 
rebuild only just what there was there before? Not at all. 
Instead of putting in place of the old structure a building 
worth $10,000, say, he has to build one worth $20,000, He 
must put up in the place of a wooden building a structure of 
brick. There must be a certain thickness of wall: there 
have to be certain modern arrangements in the plumbing 
and in all the fittings of the new building. 

Our law has been so marked by recognition of public 
rights in private property in all forms that, if you choose to 
approach it from that standpoint, you could say that the 
law of England for hundreds of years down and now is a 
law of socialism,— not socialism pushed to its extreme, but so- 
cialism with all its essential principles. Now, for example,— 
and there can be no better illustration of it,— you take the 
estates of England as they exist to-day. The land outside 
the built up towns is held in large tracts, or in small tracts 
representative of the great tracts of sixty of seventy years ago. 
They still retain features of the titles in the old ones. Now, 
as you go through England, everywhere you will see open 
courts. What do those mean? Everywhere in England 
you will find the right to take turf, the right to take wood, 
the right to take coal. What does all that mean? Why is 
it that, when we hear of the great barons, prior to the con- 
quest and after the conquest, having all this land allotted to 
them in great blocks, we now find that hundreds and 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of public rights in 
property are incurred by the real estate of England? 

How does it happen that that arose in use extending back 
to times before the memory of man, when all this was held 
by the aristocracy in great blocks? The answer is that 
from the earliest times known to history England has been 
socialistic in the holding of property, and we brought that 
law over here with us. It arose, as is familiarly known to 
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every lawyer and to every student of the history of Eng- 
land, out of the rule of common sense and of necessity. 
When land was granted to a man, say, 5,000, 10,000, or 
20,000 acres, the man could not live there alone. He had 
to have a public around it to work for him. They had to 
have people around them. And, unfortunately, it was a 
matter of bitter regret that the trust owners of land then — 
and this applies~also to the property owners to-day —had . 
to live. Itis a great pity that there could not have been 
imported into this country a great population who could 
spend money and did not have to live. But these people 
have had to live, and have had to be kept warm in the cli- 
mate of New England; and they have had to eat, and they 
could not eat uncooked roots for any great length of time. 
You must draw a line somewhere, Another source of re- 
gret was, as I have no doubt, that the cows and other ani- 
mals had to be fed, and that the people had to have some- 
thing to shelter them from the weather. 

Now in every instance where there was this population 
alongside of the lord of the manor, be it great or small, this 
population had to have something out of the land, and, as 
conditions were then, they had to have many other things,— 
wood to burn, wood to make fences with, wood to build 
their houses with, and all such things as that. In countless 
instances these relations are existing in England to this day. 
Now this situation gave rise first to possession, a compul- 
sory possession ; but there was also permission to the public 
of a given locality to take what they had to have, 
and no more, to take what they had to have, or else 
die. Well, that started as a permission. When that com- 
munity grew up, it became a custom after a while; and the 
English courts, with such exceptions as are common to 
all affairs, human and superhuman, in our planetary system, 
have stood for the rights of the people as against the rights 
of monopolists. That has been a characteristic from the 
earliest times of which we have any knowledge of English 
justice, recognizing the rights, the fair rights, of those hold- 
ing monopolies, local or general, but recognizing a fair 
balance, allowing the people to live, but not much more, but 
to live. 

Now those customs have arisen all over England. When 
they came before the courts, in the time when the owners of 
land attempted to eject the tenants or stop the use of those 
rights, they were declared by the courts to have gone 
through the process of custom into a crystallization of right. 
Not only was right acknowledged, but it took the form of 
familiar rights; for they had a great variety of names given 
to the forms of these rights. Now those rights were openly 
and shamelessly declared by the great English barons to have 
arisen from what? From donations, from concessions, from 
arbitrations, from deeds, from votes? Not at all. They 
put it flatly that they arose from necessity. Now there is a 
telling story that in one word characterizes one great class 
of those rights, and that is the right to take things from the 
soil. Never mind what the thing was, whether it was coal 
or wood or whatever else it might be. It is the right that 
is important, though the word used is not familiar to us, to 
those of you who are not lawyers, and, indeed, not even 
familiar to most lawyers here, if they happened to be far out 
of their law studies. The word is estovers, that is, techni- 
cally ; and, if we translate it as the English law writers trans- 
late it into English, it is, though French in origin, nothing but 
our word ‘‘necessaries,” the necessaries of life. And there 
exists a great class and a great multitude of instances of 
absolute title in England which are openly and frankly called 
“rights of necessities,” founded upon necessities ; and the 
extent of them is gauged according to the degree of the 
necessity. ' 

Now what a lesson that is to us, that in the development 
of our common law,— and this is in full force in England to- 
day and in this country, though we have not had the same 
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occasion to apply it,— that in this country, where land was 
divided among the multitude of small owners, each with his 
own wood-lot, and with too much wood until this winter, 
should have developed this same law which exists in 
England! But we have not developed it in that aspect. 
We have developed it only in the form of rights of way. 
We have multitudes of such cases in this country. But from 
the earliest times English law has always said that, where 
the element of monopoly existed, general or local, that 
monopoly, instead of being a power of oppression in him who 
held it, was ‘‘a fertile mother of law.” So that it may 
broadly be said that, as tar as the law goes, that as far as 
monopoly goes, and viewed from the standpoint of law, if the 
people would invoke it, monopoly, so far from increasing the 
rights of men, should tend to decrease them in the exact 
proportion to the extent of the combination and the monop- 
oly. It is just like that dream of perpetual motion. Alas! 
there is always some difficulty about it. There’s an automatic 
check goes with it, so that it won’t work, and it never does. 
‘Soin our law there is an automatic check for monopoly, 
and it has always provided it. This is no discovery of 
mine. There are, do you know, hundreds and hundreds 
of decided cases, little cases, narrow cases,— comparatively 
narrow, I mean,— where people were not appalled by the 
magnitude of the thing, where this has been applied in a 
simple and natural way. People seeing that this could be 
applied, and that there ought to be a remedy, then knocked 
at the door of the court, and found there was aremedy. All 
we have to do to-day is to knock at this door. Monopoly, 
in fact, carries with it its own antidote bacillus with it. 

Now I wish to say one word more about the matter of 
regulation. We sometimes hear about regulation of the coal 
trust in particular spoken of as if it were something new. 
Why, gentlemen, from the very beginning of the common law 
there never has been a day, an hour, or a minute, when there 
was not regulation of industries that needed to be regulated. 
Do you know that, if a man opens a wharf on his own land, 
and invites the public to come to it, it is not for him to 
say what prices he shall charge, but for the courts or for 
the legislature by statute. Do you realize what it means 
when you get into a hack, and the man charges for taking 
you a certain distance, say, 50 cents,— do you know what that 
means? If he goes into the business of offering himself as 
a hackman in the public streets, he is subject to regulation. 
Everything that needed to be regulated has been regulated ; 
and there are forms in this State, of common law, which 
regulate business in countless ways. They regulate the size 
of a bushel of wheat, the size of the receptacle in which you 
sell wood, that in which you sell coal; and no man can sell 
coal to another except by a certain process. There are 
thousands of examples of this sort of regulation. Can a 
Man make an insurance policy as he wants to, can an in- 
surance company do business and make trade as it pleases 
with each man, can a railroad do business with you and 
decide what it will charge you? And soyoucan go through 
the whole list of. industries, and think how few are the things 
in which there rules this theoretical doctrine of letting 
things go, of water finding its own level, of everything settling 
into its proper place. Yet the doctrine, while in theory it has 
been vindicated by political economists, has nevertheless 
always been a theory. It has never existed in fact in the 
history of the English people for the last thousand years down ; 
and it has gone on developing, and it has carried itself into 
almost everything, directly or indirectly, and in most things 
directly, ; 

Now, if we want any more law to-day, what we want is 
simply a statute regulating the supply of coal, which is a 
monopoly, a virtual monopoly. Regulate that just as they 
regulate grain elevators in warehouses. When a man sets 
up a public warehouse, they regulate that. Regulate the 
supply of coal just as they regulate by statute pressed goods 
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or water or a thousand other things. Some of these de- 
pend on public franchises: others do not. No line has 
ever been drawn there. The only gauge, power, and pro- 
priety of regulation has been the necessity for it. Now, if 
the American people want regulation to-day, and feel the 
need of it, there is no need of research into constitutional 
law. Any lawyer can give you an opinion for $5. There- 
fore, it seems to me that the thing which is most prominent, 
which should be considered, and which is considered all 
over this country to-day is, What is the end and what are the 
limitations of this alleged ownership on the part of the coal 
operators of Pennsylvania? and have we rights in our courts 
now, and, if we have, should we have further regulation of 
them by statute? 

Let me give you one instance of the regulation of right 
without statute, and then I close. Some people a few years 
ago were stock-tickers. Now they had no public franchise 
in eminent domain. ‘They were in the business to go in or 
stay out, just as they pleased. They asked the favors of © 
nobody. Now, when they went into the business in the large 
cities, for some reason they would not let this broker or 
that broker have what he wanted, or let him have it at a 
price that was fair. Those brokers brought suit. The court 
held that there was no statute necessary. These people had 
set up business, appealing to the public; and, when they went 
into relations with the public, they had a virtual monopoly of 
this new business which they had created, that thereupon 
the automatic check immediately applied itself, and that they 
had to give the right to anybody that called for it, and this 
without any statute. Now that is the principle that per- 
vades all businesses that appeal to the public. You can. 
apply it to our friends the coal dealers, with their bosoms 
boiling over with humanity for you and for me, and saving 
us so much more trouble and distress by charging us $20 a 
ton for coal which they can themselves buy for $4.50, when- 
ever they can get any. For it is to be said to the credit of 
the coal operators, they have not made this rise in prices. 
Let us keep before us the fact that the common law of Eng- 
land is not a poor, weak thing, a wet pocket-handkerchief, 
impotent to help its people in emergencies, but that it is like 
the air we breathe, and that, like the air, it can be kept 
free from vapors, and can be aided by remedial statutes of 
procedure and convenience. Nevertheless, you do not need 
any statutes; for that law accommodates itself, like the atmos- 
phere, to all the interstices of modern affairs, so that no new 
situation can arise that the law does not find its way all 
through it. And, if the people come to the point where they 
want to invoke the law and cannot see their way, they not 
only can, but will invoke it, and will find it sufficient. 


REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— You hear people talk 
about trades-unions and capitalistic combinations, about 
trusts of capital and unions of labor; but there is not any 
essential difference either in the nature of the organizations 
or in the historical development of the two. They practi- 
cally are both of them what, loosely, you call trusts. The 
one is a labor trust, and the other is a capital trust. They 
are neither of them philanthropic trusts, and neither of 
them study to see how they can serve first the community 
and its welfare. Not a bit of it! They are simply two 
groups of people fighting it out on their own lines, accord- 
ing to what Col. Wright said was the inevitable law of 
progress. 

I say that, historically, they are practically the same thing. 
Historically, they represent what has been referred to by 
both previous speakers; namely, a great revolution. They 
stand for a great revolution which is hardly yet recorded in 
our economic or social theories. They stand for the failure 
of the economic gospel of /azssez-faire, of free, unrestricted 
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competition. They stand as an absolute refutation of what 
has been taught in the text-books and in the universities 
as the gospel to guide the business man,— the simple, plain 
rule of gold,—that you should do unto others the thing 
you think it pays best to do to secure the best results for 
society and for yourself. This rule of gold was looked 
upon as akind of economic revelation; and all through 
the last century anybody who undertook to challenge it 
was called, as people have been indirectly called here 
to-night, ‘‘socialists.”” I never use that word, if I can 
possibly help it, because it conveys a good deal more 
confusion than it does real understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

But I take it that, when the last speaker said that the 
whole trend of English law had been socialistic, he meant 
that it had been social,— that in the long run the law has 
taken the ground that you must seek first the welfare 
of society, if you are going to do business. In that 
sense all good legislation, in that sense all civilization, 
in that sense all progress, has been and will be social. 
That is precisely the teachings we preach in our pulpits: 
“Seek first the welfare of society, of the kingdom of God 
on earth; and, when you do that wisely, you will get all you 
can have added unto you as individuals.’’ And the attempt 
to turn the maxim round, and say, ‘‘ We will seek first our 
own individual welfare, and do the thing which we think 
it pays best to do for the moment,” is a challenge, not only 
to social rights, but also a challenge to all sound ethics and 
to all our institutions. 

I wish to call your attention to certain things which I 
believe ought to be emphasized in the present situation. 
You have labor trusts and capital trusts; and they un- 
dertake to fight it out, just as people used to settle their 
private quarrels before we had compulsory arbitration. in 
the courts. I believe that both kinds of trusts are inevitable. 
I believe that both of them come as the result of the 
intolerable conditions which arise when you undertake to 
have unregulated competition. Employers cannot stand 
such competition with one another. They are driven to the 
trusts in spite of themselves, not because they want to 
combine. 

In like manner the efforts of the trades-unions to combine, 
and secure for larger and larger groups certain advantages 
in wages and hours of labor, are really forced upon them. 
A selfish individual programme will not work, and so the 
men combine. I believe they are bound to combine, and 
that the trust unions have come to stay. Moreover, they are 
bound to play an increasing part both in our industrial and 
our political life. ; 

IT have one plea, however ; and that is that the general public 
shall take the only sensible position and the only rational 
position with regard to these great trusts, these great com- 
binations of labor. They have the right to organize, the 
right to do business, with certain limitations defined by law 
and by humanitarian considerations. They have the right 
to organize. Make them organize. [Applause.] If they 
undertake to do the most important business in this com- 
munity,— if they undertake to handle labor, which is the 
commodity most essential to our comfort; if they under- 
take to do a kind of business which may bring us, as it did 
in Chicago in 1894, to the verge of civil war; if they under- 
take to do such things as are now going on in the colliery 
districts, they must be properly and legally organized, 
and must prove their fitness for that work: If they are going 
to sell labor in blocks and act through agents,— and they 
have just as much right to do business in this way as the 
great capital combinations have,— we must see to it that 
the organizations and the leaders are real organizations and 
real leaders. We must insist that the leaders who negotiate 
and deliver the goods they sell, or arrange for their future 
delivery, shall be real and responsible and fit leaders, We 
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must see to it that the organizations shall assume definite 
financial responsibilities. 

It is perfectly possible for labor organizations to raise 
large sums of money. Ability to do so is a good test of 
their fitness to organize; and, the sooner they take the re- 
sponsibilities as well as the privileges of corporate organi- 
zation, the better. They should organize on a permanent 
basis. They should have funds to pledge, and they should 
be able to negotiate as other business organizations ne- 
gotiate. 

The trouble is that we have not insisted that the workman 
should exercise his right to organize; and, when the com- 
munity really wakes up to the situation, it will do for groups 
of laborers organized in this way what it has done for other 
people who undertake to do important business. It will say 
to them that they must not go into that business unless they 
show, by conforming to certain prescribed conditions, that 
they are capable of conducting this kind of work with every 
reasonable guarantee that the rights of the community will 
be respected and that the contracts they enter into will be 
fulfilled. 


I have known unions to assume financial responsibilities 


and pledge funds as a guarantee of good faith in contracts 
with employers. It is perfectly possible and perfectly rea- 
sonable to demand that these great organizations should be 
what they pretend to be,— agencies for negotiating with 
other groups of responsible men, and agencies which really 
can stand back of the agreements they are so ready to 
make. 

I am quite aware that the difficulties which beset labor 
organizations in the United States are very great. I doubt 
if any of you realize how great the difficulties are. I imag- 
ine that, if you had the material to deal with which has been 
imported into the anthracite coal regions, you would find it 
mighty hard to get a law-abiding, self-respecting organiza- 
tion out of some of those people. You would not find any 
difficulty, however, with others. I am not going into the 
question as to who is responsible for their being there or 
anything of that kind. 

I want to call your attention to one feature of the situa- 
tion which, I believe, ought to be brought home more and 
more to the public. These organizations are here, and they 
are going to stay. They have a perfectly distinct historical 
development and mission. They must be given a well- 
defined status, and you must help them do their legitimate 
work. a 

The very fact that the conditions in this country have 
been so favorable to labor, the very fact that there has 
been a constant promotion from the ranks to the position of 
captain of industry, accounts in a measure for the inferior 
and less responsible organization which you find among the 
American trades-unions today. The cream is skimmed off 
them as fast as it rises to the top, and is made into capi- 
talistic butter. 

You have in these organizations a great many crude 
ideas. You have in them a great many. prejudices. I 
believe that, by using them and helping them in educational 
work among themselves, these will be dissipated, and we may 
avoid some of the otherwise extremely unfortunate results 
which we might expect. 

I believe, therefore, as one of the great lessons of the 
present situation, that we should recognize that these two 
great parties are the inevitable result of great historic 
changes. I do not mean that they stand on a footing of 
inevitable strife. Far from it! Reference has been made 
to the possibilities of arbitration. 

A few years ago I made an exhaustive inquiry into the: 
working of all the arbitration legislation in the United 
States. I found there was no end of permissive legislation, 
dating back into the early eighties. But the permissive leg- 
islation amounted to nothing. Later, here in Massachu- 
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the great century of regulated competition. 


‘shall not do what you think it best to do. 


setts in 1886, you decided that there should be a State 


Court of Arbitration, to which cases might be carried on 
appeal from local boards. For a year the State board waited 


with great dignity for somebody to appeal. Nobody,came. 
Then the board asked to be made a sort of industrial fire 
department, so that, when they heard an alarm, they could 
go without waiting, till the local apparatus had failed. Very 
good! The State said it should be the duty of the mayors 
of towns to inform the board of impending troubles, and 
then the board was to go and offer itself and its services. 
The State of New York did the same thing, and there are 
variations on the plan in other States. Considerable good 
has come of these State courts. Their investigations 
enable the public to formulate its opinion, and_ per- 
haps bring pressure to bear on the contending parties. 
That is the element of moral persuasion or moral com- 
pulsion. 

I confess I should not myself feel horribly scandalized if 
it seemed wise to go a step further, and say that under cer- 
tain conditions the parties to a controversy must submit 
their grievances to an impartial court.. I should not think 


that the world had turned “ socialistic,” in the bad sense of 


that formidable word. I should say that the community had 
found it necessary to adopt a new form of regulation to meet 
new conditions, and that history was making itself just as 
fast in the twentieth century as it did in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. You started out in the nineteenth century with the 


declaration in your text-books and your universities that 
you were not going to have the State interfere with anything 
in Anglo-Saxon civilization. But very soon you said: ‘‘ That 
won’t work with children. You can go on with your text- 
books and with the teachings in your universities, but chil- 
dren.cannot work in certain places at all.’ And, following 
the lines of sympathy, pretty soon you said, “‘ You can go 
on with your theory that unregulated competition is the best 


.thing ever invented; but women cannot do certain things, 


and cannot work in certain employments.”’ And you went a 
little further along the lines of sympathy and public utility, 
and wrote in your statute books that young people, the older 


girls and boys, must and must not do certain things: that 


they must go to school a certain number of days in the 
week; that there must be sanitary surroundings where they 
work; that the men who take responsible positions in run- 
ning machines must not work, even if they want to, more 
than a certain number of hours. And you went on interfer- 
ing and regulating all through the nineteenth century. It is 
Unregulated 
competition proved beyond all question to be the law of the 
survival of the unfit. Unconsciously, a great ethical prin- 
ciple was being recognized in this great body of statutory 
regulations. They mark the gradual reassertion of ethical 
principles in the great arena of industry. For when you 
pass laws regarding hours of labor, sanitary surroundings, 
improved conditions of work, you simply say to people: 
‘No, you shall not do what you think it pays best to do. You 
You shall do 
what society has made it pay best to do. You shall do what 
society says you must do. You shall seek first the welfare 
of society.” That is the law of the survival of the fit. And 
I am thankful that the last century and the present century 
have demonstrated that, whether we will or not, uncon- 
sciously, as a mere matter of necessity, these great ethical 
principles for which our religion stands insist absolutely on 
being heard, and that the great gospel of seeking first the 
welfaré of the community and its righteousness has proved 
to be the only law of progress. 

Therefore, I say that, even if other regulations were nec- 


‘essary, I should not feel that Anglo-Saxon civilization, or 


our part of it, had taken a new departure. The truth is, we 
are all in it together as we never have been before,— knit 
together as one great community, To-day we cannot live to 
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ourselves alone as well as we could yesterday, or this year 
as well as we could last year, or in the twentieth century as 
well as we could in the nineteenth. [Applause,] 


A Psalm of Night. 


BY O, R. WASHBURN, 


I lifted up my heart unto God in the watches of the night. 

About me were the deep shadows, but above me were the 
everlasting stars. 

The constellations were bright with thy presence, The 
far-off worlds were like mist upon the mountains at the com- 
ing of the day. 

And I beheld a star falling from heaven through a burn- 
ing fire; yet it passed not from my dominion, nor beyond the 
strength of the hand of the Almighty. 

And I saw that there was no change because of thy way-. 
ward one. Of all thy heavenly host, not one turned aside 
from the track appointed. 

Even as I beheld, I remembered my wrath against mine 
enemy ; and it passed from me as a little thing, and was no 
more, 

Beside me were the shadows of great trees, but thou wast 
there. At my feet was the black river, and the chill of fear 
was upon it; yet thou wast there also. Afar I saw the 
night-lamp set in the shadow of Death; yet even there thou 
wast present, and thy hands held safe the gift of Immortal 
Life. 

From the meadows I heard the soft rustle of the winds of 
the night, and in the east I beheld the promise of the com- 
ing of dawn. 

The birds of the wood murmured peacefully to one an- 
other in the thickets, and the darkness became as a tent that 
covers the sleep of a friend. 

I will say of thy Presence, ‘It is my comforter,” of thy 
strength, “It is my protection and defence in many trou- 
bles.” For the night and the shadows are thine, and thy 
great mercy has given to thy children the soothing touch of 
darkness and the light of quiet stars. 

Lo, who shall comprehend thy glory or enter into the ful- 
ness of thy grace! Open thou our eyes, and grant to us to 
know and trust thee, even amid the darkness of the watches 
of the night. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Mystery of Ignorance. 


BY REV. J. C. PERKINS. 


Then came in all the king’s wise men: but they could not read the 
writing, nor make known to the king the interpretation—DANnIrLt v. 8. 


The mystery of ignorance is one of the most striking of 
life’s mysteries. From one point of view nothing seems 
more strange than the fact that we should know anything 
at all. That a physical brain, composed of a few chemical 
substances, which are well known to any student, should be 
the source of, or the medium of, what: we call thought and 
spiritual experiences, simply transcends everything. On 
the other hand, it is no less wonderful, and perhaps humiliat- 
ing, that we should know so much and not know more. It 
is always a wonder how we live, and are in many respects 
comparatively happy, when every step of our pathway is 
beset by unsolved problems, 

The purpose of the writer is to show how the God of the 
universe, who is the God of Israel, sets at naught the rulers 
and kingdoms of the earth, but is constant strength to all 
who trust in him. The purpose is illustrated by the series 
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of traditions, mainly fictitious, that comprise the bulk of the 
book. 

Few writers have had the skill to portray the foolish luxu- 
ries of an extravagant life, such as we read in this narrative, 
nor better to declare its judgment. The barbaric feast, the 
desecrating use of the golden cup, which in those days had 
such terrible significance, the revelry broken in upon by the 
magic hand tracing signs upon the wall, the king’s fear and 
the weighty declaration of his judgment,— what a wonder- 
ful picture it makes, and how little we have any of us lost 
of its vivid details since we first knew it in our childhood ! 

It is not to the magic, nor the miracle, nor the romance, 
nor the strange fortune-telling element in this story,—for 
such things zever have any basis in fact,—that I call your 
attention this morning, but to the mysterious suggestion of 
that verse which reads, “Then came in all the king’s wise 
men: but they could not read the writing, nor make known 
to the king the interpretation.” How like a history of the 
world this is! And how it comes back to every individual 
heart among us with something of sadness, when we think 
of it in any of the great problems of life,— the mystery of 
ignorance! Let any one of us pause a moment in the busy 
repetitions and imitations and monotonies of our daily life, 
and ask himself what he really knows anyway, and what a 
cloud of dim darkness settles down upon him! Ask yourself 
the questions, What do I know of God? of life in its reality? 
of human conduct in its glory? of time in its eternity? of 
space in its infinity? These are the problems that beat with 
ever-persistent importunity upon the doors of our mind and 
heart. Who have ever solved them or come near the solu- 
tion? How many of us put them off in calm indifference, 
apparently content to live and die in darkness! From cer- 
tain one-sided considerations many can no doubt get along 
without them. We can earn a decent living, we can be in 
a measure comfortable and happy, we may practise our vari- 
ous professions,— on the farm or in the shop, at the office, in 
the study even,— and not once rise above a common dull 
level of monotony. But there is an instinct within us— if 
we ever look above life’s mediocrity — that urges and aspires, 
a caged bird that flutters and dashes against the bars of its 
confinement. There are moments in all our lives when we 
know what visions of truth and glory are, when passion 
bursts forth into ambition, when all the impulses of our 
nature seem set on mighty springs that leap forth for fulfil- 
ment. ‘This is what the world has always meant by religion. 
Every man is religious in the moment his soul is all on fire 
with new resolve, with new ambition, discontented and hu- 
miliated with the contrast between what he is and what he 
may be. Saint Paul knew religion, not when he set forth the 
profound and ponderous speculations of Israelitish law, not 
when he gave gratuitous advice to meet the petty details of 
society, but he became a religious leader because it was in 
him to cry out, ‘““O wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death!’ He felt as one 
feels a knife-thrust or a heavy weight falling upon his head, 
—he felt the pang of heart, the crushed emotion of soul, 
because the longing, the cry, the inexorable claim, of his 
spirit was not answered, was not satisfied. 

The practice of religion is supposed to bring peace and 
rest into the soul. There is no more significant word of 
Jesus than his word, “Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest.”” But the rest of religion is a rest that follows spiritual 
tragedy and pain, the pang of the soul’s crucifixion and 
death. It was first a yoke and a burden that by the peculiar 
method of Jesus and his spirit of life might become easy and 
light. It is not without the deepest significance that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the man to whom above all others we look for spir- 
itual guidance and strength, was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, that his prayers were always uttered in 
an agony of heart, that his career led him to crucifixion. 
These experiences were the very source of his transcendent 
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joy and triumph. No man reaches the true solution of 
human life who sees not also face to face the deep visions of 
darkness and fear and ignorance, and learns how to conquer 
them. 

No book but the Bible could, at least does, present the 
splendid contrast of irreligion and religion that we find in 
the characters, as given us, of Solomon and Jesus,— Solo- 
mon, the assumed writer of Ecclesiastes, Jesus, the teacher of 
the beatitudes in Galilee. Both, apparently, caught glimpses 
of the same great tragic picture of human existence. The 
one fell before it, the other triumphed over it. Thus Solo- 
mon is made to declare: “ All is vanity. What profit hath a 
man of all his labor under the sun? The eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. And I gave my 
heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning all 
things that are done under heaven: this sore travail hath God 
given to the sons of man to be exercised therewith. I have 
seen all the works that are done under the sun; and, be- 
hold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit. Wherefore I 
praised the dead which are already dead, more than the 
living which are yet alive. 
sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth 
them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; for all is vanity.” 

It were but to place over against this irreligious pessimism 
the simple words of Jesus, to know why he is the master of 
us all. He needs no pomp of glory, no false claim of great- 
ness, to mark his supremacy. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” ‘ Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
“‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

There are countless mysteries in this world of ours that 
the minds of men have never solved. A little child is born 
into the peaceful love of some new-made home. Let us 
gather as we may about its cradle, not one of us can get a 
single step beyond the open-eyed wonder at the new life 
with its promise and its prophecy. Why life at all? How 
silent are the ages before that question! Or let us stand 
by the place of death, and watch that which came so myste- 
riously into birth pass forth in quiet departure. Why death 
at all? How silent are the ages before that question! Not 
all the king’s wise men can make known the interpretation. 
And so it is if we look into the starry heavens, gazing upon 
the infinite spaces that meet our vision. How far? Not all 
the king’s wise men can read the writing written in the sky. 
Nor can they answer in the least that tremendous question, 
“How long?” when they turn their thoughts upon the 
tables of time. 

I would I might say something that would make every 
one of you aware of how little you really know about the 
deeper, the larger problems of the universe, but more than 


that mere ignorance, make you take note of the fire of ambi- | 


tion and of aspiration that sometimes burns in all your 
souls; for that is what the religious life stands for. And I 
would that we might become more religious. By religious, 


I mean no mere conventionalities of belief or of prac- - 


tice: I mean never once that whole great and traditional 
scheme of salvation, except in its purely spiritual applica- 
tions, that so often seems to mean religion to men; but I mean 
a serious, sober, definite facing of the problems of life and 
conduct and thought, so that we shall determine upon some 
necessary changes in our individual lives. To do this in 
sincerity is what I mean by the religious life. For it brings 
before us that which the experiences of men have diséovered 
in the external laws of the universe. It puts us into touch 
with the purposes and will of God, with the method and 
spirit of Jesus, into sympathy with the great and the good of 
all ages and all nations. 

The fact of life seems to be, first, that the deeper mys- 
teries never become perfectly clear to any one of us; but, 


For that which befalleth the 


| 
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second, that only by keeping close to those very same mys- 
teries, and bathing ourselves daily in the light that shines 
forth from them, does our individual life amount to anything 
at all. 

Let me try to illustrate what I mean by the insoluble 
problem of life after death. Now we may just as well con- 
fess once for all that not all the king’s wise men are able to 
make known the interpretation of this great problem) Men 
have listened on the shores of eternity ever since the begin- 
ning of time, and never a sound fell upon the ear. From 
our point of view, men know absolutely nothing of the future 
world. We imagine often what we would like it to be. We 
picture to ourselves how we might be full of joy in ages to 
come. But, in fact, it is an element in the mystery of human 
ignorance. Many a religious doctrine has, claimed some 
supernatural revelation. The Christian religion has associ- 
ated many a hope about the legend of the physical resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, as if that answered any question whatsoever, 
granted it were true. There is no definite, plain word 
‘spoken anywhere, nor by anybody, that solves the kind of 
hope and knowledge that people so often long to know. 
But for all that ignorance the question of future life is one 
of the most important problems the religious mind has 
before itself. And it is only when the soul camps down, as 
it were, before that problem, and, like Jacob wrestling with 
the angel, refuses to let it go until a blessing comes, that the 
soul may live at all. Every instinct of the heart is bound up 
in the necessity of a future life. Every instinct of life itself 
demands that issue, or else the universe seems a fiction and 
God a myth, and the very law of cause and effect, the very 
law of justice, a mockery. Men shape their lives by it, be- 
cause nothing else meets the case of conduct, of love, of 
ambition, of aspiration, of anything else that enters into our 
human experience. The world has never demonstrated the 
life of the future in the slightest detail. But the world has 
never, on the other hand, taken one step except under the 
overpowering protection of that eternal mystery. 

Or, once more, there is that even greater problem of our 
heavenly Father himself. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time.’’ We cannot conceive of God living anywhere. We 
talk about God being a spirit or spirit itself. But who of us has 
really any idea of what spirit itself is? It is an element in 
human ignorance. Weget nearer to it in Christianity appar- 
ently by continually repeating that God is love. But how 
many could demonstrate what love is, as we demonstrate 
problems in mathematics and in chemistry? It cannot be. 
But, on the other hand, who can for a moment conceive of 
a universe without God? The ancient childish conception 
of God as a magnified man we are often glad to put away 
from our minds. But God as the law and the love and the 
light and the life of the universe is as much a necessity of 
our being as breath or the mystic heart-beat that keeps us 
alive. 

No, our ignorance of the solution of life’s problems in no 
way keeps us apart from their constant mighty influence over 
our conduct. Just as the brook gets its life and its motion 
out of the rugged hillside, of which it is so unaware, so the 
greatest power and strength of our soul —nay, our very life 
itself — comes to us out of mighty forces, of which our igno- 
rance is vast, but which is overall. Thisis the duty, then, of 
every one of us,—keeping close to the deep, insoluble 
problems of life, persistently following all the strange sug- 
gestions that come out of their nearer atmosphere, content 
to live patiently in the shadows of hills we cannot climb. 

What is your life or mine but the constant effort to ally 
ourselves with what is infinitely higher and better than we 
are ourselves, and struggling ever with blessed faith and 
hope for an understanding, which, if far from perfect, shall at 
least bring sufficient peace and rest for our little day and 
hour? : 

At the present time, apparently, many minds are turned 
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away from the closer enjoyment of religious life and worship 


_ because of certain doubts thrown upon the bases of traditional 


religious thought. To an age that knew no better the dog- 
matic statement of many a teaching contrary to fact, like 
the Hebrew theory of the creation of the world, the miracles 
and supernatural events of tradition, the infallibility of Script- 
ure and Church, kept a strong hold on the minds of men. 
But in an age that does know better, where history and 
criticism and science have brought their corrections, a really 
new religious life is brought into view. Not that itis in 
itself really new. It is absolutely the same as breathed in 
the prophets, in Jesus and his disciples, in many a great soul 
inside or outside of the formal pale af the Christian Church. 
It is new only with regard to the censorious orthodoxy it 
would supplant, As new, it had a tentative life. It has lost 
its dogmatism. It does not know everything. It has not 
the assurance of the traditional ecclesiastical order. It is 
willing to come into the presence of the deeper problems of 
life, and not claim that they are solved when they are not 
solved. It is at least honest. It has aconscience. It has 
a love of truth. This is the religion of liberal Christianity, 
whose strength is found not in definite doctrines, but in the 
burning fire of an endless search for truth; not first in the 
acceptance of a written creed, but in a consciousness of 
God’s life; not first in a life of ritual and formal pious 
practices, but in vigorous conduct and character. 

As illustrative of this there is that recent book, ‘‘ What is 
Religion?” of Count Tolstoi, who for these opinions was 
excommunicated by the Russian Church. How familiar and 
how inspiring to us sound these words of his book: “ Re- 
ligion is not a faith established once for all in supernatural 
events, supposed to have taken place at some time or other, 
or in the necessity of certain prayers and rites.... Religion 
is the relation of man to eternal life, to God, in accordance 
with reason and contemporary knowledge, which alone moves 
man forward toward the end for which he isintended. ‘The 
human soul is a lamp of God,’ says a wise Hebrew proverb. 
Man is a weak, miserable animal until in his soul there 
burns the fire of God. But, when this fire kindles (and it 
kindles only in a soul illumined by religion), man becomes 
the most powerful being in the world. And this cannot be 
otherwise, because then it is no longer /zs power that works 
in him, but the power of God.” 

Such is the strong word of a great soul across the sea 
from us. What might our life not be, your life and mine, if 
the sense of God’s mighty mysteries could create within us 
a consciousness, like an open wound, of the defects of our 
knowledge, our sincerity and striving, and then inspire us 
with stern determination to live so close to those divine 
mysteries that their virtue might pass over into our spirits! 


Spiritual Life. 


Almighty God intends not to lead us to Heaven by hard 
questions, but by meekness and charity.—/zaak Walton. 


ae 


The little threads of celestial origin weave for us heavenly 
garments, and our dear, earthly loves become celestial by- 
ways beyond our understanding. God’s own love comes to 
us through the lowliest door, and the arms of the Eternal 
embrace us in the babe’s clasp.—/enkin Lloyd Jones. 


ed 


We cannot ask a better point of leverage from which to 
move our little fragment of the world toward truth and 
goodness than the point on which we have been placed. 


’ All that made saints and heroes of old strong and full of 


trust is as near to us as it was to them.—enry Wilder 
Loote, 
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Literature. 


WHEN THE HEART Is YounG. By William 
Wallace Whitelock. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.—The best of Mr. Whitelock’s poetry 
is thatin which he is least like his models, Eugene 
Field and James Whitcomb Riley. It hardly 
needs the dedication to make the reader sure 
that the poet had a happy childhood himself, so 
ready is the sympathy with bey nature and so 
appreciative the understanding of a boy’s tastes. 
“Travelling” is illustrative of a boy’s dreaming ; 
“The Boy-eater,” of his delightful, self-made 
scares and fears; and “The Hunt for the 
Dragon” is an epic of childhood. The poems 
are illustrated by Harper Pennington, who 
has an interesting article on “Artist Life in 
Venice” in the current Cenfury. Perhaps the 
most effective of his pictures here is that of a 
Wuo00, which accompanies the poem describ- 
ing these terrible creatures : — 

“Tt ain’t a-seein’ whoos, though, hurts, 
It’s havin’ them see you; 
~ For, when you once has met their eyes, 
There’s nothin’ you can do. 
I’ve never seen a whoo myself ; 
But once I met a girl 
W’at seen a whoo, and ever since 
Her hair refused to curl.” 


THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Mr. 
Merriman, whose real name is Hugh Stowell 
Scott, has written at least half a dozen, prob- 
ably more, first-rate novels in the last ten years. 
He understands well how to maintain the story 
interest. One is never sure how the plot will 
develop or end, and the climax is always effec- 
tively managed. He writes for men and women, 
not for youthful lovers of simple romance; and 
often, as in this book, there is a political or 
national interest sharing, if not dominating, the 
simple human interest. The vultures are the 
diplomatists who serve their country in secret 
ways. Itis their business to be wherever grave 
events are occurring in foreign countries, and 
report dangerous or suspicious circumstances, 
The plot concerns a threatened Polish uprising; 
and the climax comes in the assassination of 
Czar Alexander, which destroys the hopes of 
the Warsaw revolutionists. Mr. Merriman has 
been unsuccessful in drawing American charac- 
ters, not because they are so disagreeable, but 
because they are artificial and unreal. 


THE STRONGEST MASTER. By Helen Choate 
Prince. Boston: Houghten, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Prince writes with serious inten- 
tion; and, while her new novel will entertain, it 
does also much more. It says again the word 
which has to be impressed afresh on each suc- 
ceeding generation; namely, that our social 
laws are not the embodiment of arbitrary au- 
thority from without, but the slow outgrowth of 
a half-understood seeking for the proper protec- 
tion of the weak and the placing of rightful 
responsibility. When they are seen to be mani- 
festly unjust, they must be modified thoughtfully 
and by common consent; but they cannot be 
recklessly set at defiance without disaster. 
Christopher Waring is an eager, impetuous 
youth, looking forward from the first to taking 
up his share in the burden-bearing of his age. 
He makes sad mistakes, and hurts others 
bitterly in his passion for socialistic reform; but 
he never alienates himself from sympathy and 
interest. The story of his development is real- 
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striking and unusual. ° 


On Fortune’s RoaD. By Will Payne. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.—This col- 
lection of short stories shows that love is not 
the only interest for story-writers or story- 
readers of to-day, and that romance and mystery 
as well as excitement and tragedy may be found 
tangled up together in the complications that 
centre in a down-town office or the board of 
trade. “A Dayin Wheat” and “The End of the 
Deal” have both appeared in the Century Maga- 
zine. “In the Panic” is a good study of human 
nature as well as the story of an exciting day. 
“The Lame Boy” touches an unconfessed truth 
in many a home, and shows the almost inevi- 
table result when a man is too deeply absorbed 
in his business or profession to keep up the 
acquaintance with his wife and the growing chil- 
dren. Mr. Payne has now published at least 
three books. He shows a disinclination to 
move in common ruts of novel-writing, and gives 
promise of staying powers. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE SERIES. The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table; The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table; The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table; Over the Tea-cups. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 4 vols. Boston Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1 each—To commend the sub- 
stance of these volumes over-much would 
imply a lack of intelligence on the part of 
the readers of the C4ristian Register. There 
are few of them, who have read anything 
worthy to be called literature, who are not fa- 
miliar with the masterpieces of Dr. Holmes. 
Those who are too young to have yet tasted 
the pleasures enjoyed by their older friends in 
reading these books will certainly be instructed 
in due time, if, indeed, they do not take naturally 
to the writings of the man whose name has 
been familiar to their childhood. All, therefore, 
that we need say is that the publishers have 
put them into a form which is at once beauti- 
ful, cheap, and convenient. 


Foxy THE FAITHFUL. By Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20.— 
Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s new book will be welcomed 
by the small friends of Sfarrow the Tramp, 
Rough the Miser, and the many other interesting 
characters whose stories she has made familiar. 
She wins the interest of children in animals, 
and stirs them tosympathy. Foxy is a white fox 
terrier who is entertaining even in his lazy or 
capricious moods, and whose friendship for a 
neglected flock of sheep ought to make him 
a life member in the society with the long name. 
Besides his various adventures and the doings 
of a family of children, the story of a doll house- 
hold is included in the narrative. The tone of 
Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s books is always cheerful 
and healthy. 


Lots MALLET’s DANGEROUS GiFT. By Mary 
Catherine Lee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 85 cents.—A Quaker girl, endowed with 
marvellous beauty, “not a pretty girl like the 
rest of us, but one woman in thousands of thou- 
sands, like those that have turned the world up- 
side down now and then,” yet who is wholly 
unconscious of it and spends her time picking 
cranberries and tying tags, is the central figure 
of this quaint and rather pathetic story. It is 
the story of her awakening into the knowledge 
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of her beauty; and yet, in the week or two of her 
visit to the city, she learns only a little part of 
what the dangerous gift really means. The 
simple strength of character and the Quaker 
training combined with the rare beauty make 
Lois an unusual girl even in fiction. 


THe CHAMPION. By Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20. 
Miss Murfree’s story of the printer’s devil and 
his exciting adventures adds a new hero to 
the number of small boys in fiction who have 
won our interest by the dangers they have 
passed, and then our affection by the qualities 
they have developed in passing them. The 
best thing in the book is its comprehension of 
boy nature and its sympathy with the blunder- 
ing, unreasoning way in which a boy often tries 
to do the right thing as he sees it. The story 
holds one from beginning to end with its fine 
humor, its rapid action, and the inevitable se- 
quence of events that date from the first page 
when the printer lad and his untrusty compan- 
ion are leaning out of the window in the big 
printing-office. 


GranpMa’s Girts. By Helen Morris. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20,—Three fam- 
ilies of cousins, ten girls in all, spent a summer 
with their grandmother at a farm on the sea- 
shore; and these chapters describe their varied 
doings in a way to interest girls from eight to 
twelve years old. Some of the cousins are not 
ideal heroines by any means; and their disagree- 
able traits are not smoothed over by the’ author, 
however willing the grandmother was to “show 
mercy.” “Getting even” with each other seems 
to be considered a primal necessity. On the 
whole, they are a healthy, happy lot; and the 
reader’s interest is naturally awakened chiefly 
in the one who would perhaps be most difficult 
in real life. ; 


Miscellaneous, 


Mr. Mosher’s Sibelot for October is a re- 
print of a very beautiful essay by F. W. H. 
Myers on “Rossetti and the Religion of 
Beauty.” It is a vindication of Rossetti from 
the complaint that he is a dangerous sensualist, 
while still there is frank allowance of the 
sensuous element in “The House of Life” and 
of the mysterious sexual bond. But Rossetti’s 
praise of Love, as it is and can be, is no mere 
praise of it as an enjoyment ora triumph, but 
as a worship and regeneration, not fleeting or 


changeful, but “far above all passionate winds of 


welcome and farewell.” Mr. Myers’s essay was 
written before Rossetti’s death, and the inter- 
vening years have failed to justify his expec- 
tation that the face of woman would supersede 
the face of nature in the enthusiasm of art. 
The vogue of Corot does not tend this way. 
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Moreover, the face that will persist will hardly 
be that which Rossetti painted so often. It will 
be less peculiar in its individuality. 


The Magazines. 


Little Foiks, the illustrated monthly for young- 
est readers, is always welcome. It opens with 
an autumn poem by the editor, Ella Farman 
Pratt. “Bernie and his Windmill” is a good 
story by Kathleen S. Bassett; and there are 
other stories by Pearl Howard Campbell, Kate 
Upson Clark, and Kate W. Searcy. “The Lion- 
tamer’s Little Girl” comes to an end in this 
number, and an illustrated article by Frances C. 
Sparhawk describes the Carlisle Indian School. 
Besides these there are interesting verses and 
pictures to please the little ones. 


In view of the announced determination of 
the dealers to make feathers “take an extraor- 
dinary part in the coming season’s millinery,” 
Bird-lore. the official organ of the Audubon 
Societies, sounds a rally call, and urges a more 
strenuous warfare against the destroyers of 
birds. The attention given to the work of the 
Audubon Societies by the millinery trade jour- 
nals apparently shows that the efforts of the 
bird-lovers are not without their influence on 
the traffic in feathers. H. McI. Morton, of 
Minneapolis, describes “The Destructive Ef- 
fects of a Hailstorm upon Bird Life,” which 
shows the deadly effect of a single severe hail- 
storm in Minneapolis during the summer of 
igor. “A Goldfinch Idyl,” by Ella Gilbert 
Ives, gives a bird diary. The best list of birds 
noted in Massachusetts during the year was fur- 
nished by Richard S. Eustis of Cambridge, and 
included one hundred and forty-five species. 
Frank M. Chapman continues his bird studies 
for teachers and students, and the notes are in- 
teresting as always. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Tower or Throne. By Harriet T. Comstock, $1.50. 
The Struggle for a Continent. By Francis Parkman. 


Pas Cousin at Radcliffe. By Helen Leah Reed. 


1.20. 

The Intellectual Life. By Philip G. Hamerton. $1.50. 

A Dornfield Summer. By Mary Murkland Haley. $1.20. 

Miss Belladonna. By Caroline Ticknor. $1.00. 

Jack and his Island, By Lucy M. Thurston. $1.20. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. | 

Madge: A Girlin Earnest. By S. Jennie Smith. $1.00. 

Cruising on the St. Lawrence. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


120. 
aia Heart Elizabeth. By Adele E. Thompson. $r.00. 
Marching on Niagara. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1.00, 
In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By Eva March Tappan. 
80 cents. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Seven Little Sisters. By Jane Andrews. 
School of the Woods. By William J, Long. 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Vhe Romance of Old New England Roof-trees. By Mary 
C. Crawford. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Little Captive Lad. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
From the Century Company, New York. 
Sir Marrok. By Allen French. $1.00, | 
Aladdin O’Brien. By Gouverneur Morris, $r.25. 
From E. P, Dutton & Co., New York. f 
Bob Knight's Diary. Camping Out. By Charlotte Cur- 
tis Smith. $1.20. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and 


ondon,. 
The Lost Wedding Ring. By Cortland Myers, D.D. 75 
cents. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Waltz in E-flat. For the piano. By Oskar Zapff. 
Saltarelle. For the piano. By Louis Gregh. 
Valse Entrainante. For the piano. By Paul Wachs. 
Waltzin A. Forthe piano. By Paul Jikel. 
Saltarelle-Caprice. Forthe piano. By Theodore Lack. 
ere nromatique. For the piano. By Théodor Lesch- 
etizky. ¥ 
Inquiétude. For the piano. By Georges Pfeiffer. 
Tarantelle, For the piano. By Gustav Schumann. 
ee (Etude Brillante.) For the piano. By A. 
esc 


orn, 
Madriléna. (Fantasie Espagnole.) For the piano. By 


‘aul Wachs. ; E 
Sparks (Etincelles). For the piano. By Moritz Mosz- 
owski. 
Coquetry. For the piano. By Edward G. Harlow, 
Hens. Lesson. Forthe piano. By EdwardG. Harlow. 
A Song of Summer. For the piano. By Edward G. 


Satan: 
April, Forthe piano. By Edward G. Harlow. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


JESUS’ WAY 


By WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 


President Hyde here 
. simple and compact 


statements of religious truth or belief. $1.00, net. 


THE HERITAGE 


resents the essentials of practical Christianity in a 
orm, The book is strikingly different from the usual 


Postage, 10 cents. 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


An adventurous tale of Indian fighting in the days when Ohio was the 


frontier, 


The story is told with power and skill. $1.50. 


*,*For sale at all Bookstores and at the Book Room, 4 Park Street 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 


“Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE . 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 
a72 Congress Street, 


The ANNUAL REPORT of the 


American Unitarian Association 
For the Fiscal Year 1901-1902 


1S NOW READY 


It contains the Annual Address of the President, 
the Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Librarian, and of various special committees, 
together with the Minutes of the 77th Annual 
Meeting. 

Sent free upon application to the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St.,Boston 


Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


episng hl by booksellers, or sent, posthbaid, on receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
Boston 


272 Congress Street 


THE WORTH OF ENTHUSIASM. 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 129. 


Achievement will come to those who trust 
the unselfish enthusiasm which exists in every 
concentrated effort. 


WHY UNITARIANS OBSERVE THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By Rev. Joun 
W. Day. 


4th Series. No. 130. 


A much misunderstood position explained in 
a plain and candid way. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 131. 


The well-beloved Son of the living God, 
commissioned and anointed to bring in the 
kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and 
loyalty. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number, 
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Che Dome. 
The Red Breast of the Irish Robin. 


Of all the merry little birds that live up in the tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to me 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waistcoat. 
It’s cockit little Robin! 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 
Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him ; 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny slender bill, 
With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the airand the snow upon the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is found 
Singing Christmas stories to the children, 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to lose *em ; 
But Bobby saw the crime 
(He was watching all the time !) 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around us thickly 
fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and saddening, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and gladdening. 
And, sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just to amuse ’em ; 
But once he sat forlorn 
Ona cruel Crown of Thorn, 
And the blood it stained his pretty little bosom. 
— Boston Pilot. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Three Wishes. 


BY E. E. M, 


Penelope and Priscilla were born on the same 
day, they lived on the same street, they went to 
the same school, and they were the very dearest 
friends. The lawn of Penelope’s house sloped: 
down to the lawn of Priscilla’s house, and the 
narrow path that started from the apple-tree 
back of Priscilla’s barn led down to the opening 
in the hedge where it met the narrow path that 
started from the pear-tree back of Penelope’s 
barn. Penelope’s fluffy flaxen hair hung down 
in a pigtail, and Priscilla’s smooth brown hair 
hung down in a pigtail. Priscilla had a tidy 
little Boston terrier, and Penelope had a ragged, 
tangled mop of a Skye. They were*lovable 
little girls, and they never spoke cross words 
to anybody; and so, of course, nobody ever 
spoke cross words to them. 

One Saturday morning when school did not 
keep, Penelope skipped down the path that 
started from the pear-tree, and Priscilla skipped 
down the path that started from the apple-tree; 
and they met just at the opening in the hedge. 
Then they laughed because that was so funny; 
and they skipped back to the road in front of 
the house, Penelope on Priscilla’s side of the 
hedge and Priscilla on Penelope’s side of the 
hedge, because they wished always to be per- 
fectly fair. Then they sat down on the stone 
wall on the other side of the road, and tried to 
decide what they would do next. 

“Let’s play house,” said Penelope. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Priscilla; “and let’s play go 
visiting.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said Penelope. 

Then they went to the pasture, where Penelope 
lived in a corner of the stone wall and where 
Priscilla lived under the big pine-tree. But, 
before they started, a load of hay went by. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Penelope: “let’s wish on the 
load of hay.” 
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“Yes, let’s,” cried Priscilla. “I wish for a 
beautiful wax doll with three teeth and a long 
train.” 

“So do I wish for a beautiful wax doll with a 
long train and three teeth,” said Penelope. 

Then they played housekeeping and go a-visit- 


ing all the morning; and then the dinner-bell 


rang, and they both ran home to dinner, After 
dinner, Penelope skipped over to Priscilla’s 
house. 

“See, Priscilla,” she said. “We had chicken 
for dinner; and I saved a wishbone and dried it 
in the oven, and here it is. Let’s wish!” 

“Yes, let's,” said Priscilla; and then both the 
little girls giggled, for Priscilla went on, “And 
we had chicken for dinner, and I saved a wish- 
bone and dried it in the oven, and here it is. 
Let’s wish on this one, too.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said Penelope. 

Then they wished; and Penelope got the 
wish on Priscilla’s wishbone, and Priscilla got 
the wish on Penelope’s wishbone. 

“T wish I could get a good mark in the arith- 
metic examination,” said Penelope. 

“So do I wish that I could get a good mark 
in the arithmetic examination,” said Priscilla. 

Then they went down to the brook and sailed 
boats all the afternoon until the supper-bell 
rang, and then they ran home and had their 
supper. After supper, Priscilla skipped over to 
Penelope’s house, and said,— . 

“O Penelope, let’s sit out on the stone wall 
and look at the little baby moon.” 

“Yes, let’s,” said Penelope. So they sat out 
and looked at the little baby moon. After a 
little while one star shone out in the blue sky. 

“O Priscilla, let’s wish on the first star,” said 
Penelope. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Priscilla; and then they said 
together,— 


“Star light, star bright, 
First star I’ve seen to-night, 
I wish you would, I wish you might, 
Grant the wish I wish to-night.” 


“] wish that the sun would shine on my birth- 
day, and that we can have the picnic,” added 
Penelope. 

“And I wish that I could have lots and lots 
of fun on my birthday,” said Priscilla. 

Then Penelope’s mother came to the door 
and called Penelope, and Priscilla’s mother 
came to the door and called Priscilla; and the 
little girls went home and went to bed. 

Monday morning, Penelope and Priscilla went 
to school. They both read very well indeed, 
and Penelope could spell better than Priscilla, 
and Priscilla could write better than Penelope, 
and Penelope liked to do geography, and Pris- 
cilla liked to draw; but neither Penelope nor 
Priscilla liked to do examples, and, if they had 
ever heard of Pet Marjorie, Sir Walter Scott’s 
little friend, they would have agreed with her 
opinion of the multiplication table. 

When the time came to recite, Priscilla didn’t 
know that seven times eight is fifty-six, and 
Penelope didn’t know that nine times six is 
fifty-four. Then they were sent to their seats to 
study it. 

Penelope looked out of the window and saw 
a pretty white cloud sailing through the sky; 
and she played in her mind that she was a fairy 
sailing with it, and that the other queer-shaped 
clouds were chasing her. Then she looked at 
Priscilla, but Priscilla was studying her arith- 
metic lesson so hard that she didn’t look back. 
Then Penelope saw a fly on her desk, and she 
played that the fly was a lonely traveller and 
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her pencil a horrible ogre trying to entice him 
into his den. When the fly almost reached the 
ink-well, she played that the pencil was a knight 
in armor sent to rescue him from the ogre. 
Just then the lonely traveller flew away and the 
school-bell rang, and she had no more time to 
study. 

After school that afternoon, Penelope and 
Priscilla took their dolls and played under the 
elm-tree. Penelope had three dolls, and Pris- 
cilla had three dolls. After a while Priscilla’s 
mother and Penelope’s mother came along, and 
they stopped to see what their little girls were 
doing. 

Priscilla’s dolls were all whole, and their 
pretty dresses were all clean and nice. Penel- 
ope’s dolls looked rather forlorn; for Lady 
Seraphine had a broken arm, and Rosaletta had 
a big rip in her frock, and the lace on Petite 
Mignonne’s long baby dress was hanging in an 
untidy string. 

“Penelope needs a new doll,” said Priscilla’s 
mother, kindly. rm 

“Priscilla needs a new doll,” said Penelope’s 
mother, “because she has shown that she would 
know how to take care of it.” Then the two 
mothers walked along; and Penelope twisted 
the hanging lace off Petite’s baby dress and 
stuck a pin in Rosaletta’s frock and hung a 
blue satin cape over Lady Seraphine’s broken 
arm, and the two little girls went on playing. 

Tuesday was examination day, and eight 
little girls stood up to be examined in arith- 
metic. 

“Penelope,” said the teacher, “if three pounds 
of sugar cost eighteen cents, what will nine 
pounds cost?” ‘ 

“If three pounds of sugar cost eighteen 
cents,” answered Penelope, “one pound will 
cost one-thiid of ‘eighteen cents, which is six 
cents; and nine pounds will cost nine times six 
cents, which is— nine times six is — nine times 
six cents, which is fifty-six cents.’’ And then poor 
Penelope sat down in disgrace because she had 
played all her study hour instead of learning 
that nine times six is fifty-four, 

Then the teacher said,— 

“Priscilla, if two barrels of flour cost fourteen 
dollars, what will eight barrels cost?” 

“If two barrels of flour cost fourteen dollars,” 
answéred Priscilla, ‘one barre) will cost one- 
half of fourteen dollars, which is seven dollars; 
and, if one barrel of flour cost seven dollars, 


eight barrels will cost eight times seven dollars, 


which is fifty-six dollars.” And Priscilla sat 
down in triumph because she had learned in 
her study hour that seven times eight is fifty-six 
instead of playing. 


Wednesday was the birthday, and it was also . 


election day. So Priscilla and Penelope did not 
have to go to school. But, when they waked up 
in the morning, it was raining hard; and it poured 
all the morning and all the afternoon, and they 
could not have their autumn picnic. So Penel- 
ope’s mother and Priscilla’s mother drove with 
the two little girls to the station; and Penelope’s 
mother took the others to a Juncheon in town, 
and then to see the play of “Little Red Riding 
Hood” at the theatre in the afternoon. That 
was just as nice as the picnic, because they 
had had picnics all summer, and they had not 
had luncheon in town nor seen a play for almost 
a year. 

In the evening, Priscilla’s mother invited the 
other six little girls of the class at school to 
come to a little party from seven to nine; and it 


was a very happy birthday, There were two 


_————e 
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birthday cakes; and they had “the nicest birth- 


day yet,” both the little girls-said. 

Priscilla and Penelope had four presents 
apiece. Three of the presents were just alike; 
but Penelope’s fourth present was a beautiful 
little workbox with needles and thread and scis- 
sors and thimble, and Priscilla’s fourth present 
was a beautiful wax doll with three teeth and a 
long train. P 

When Penelope and Priscilla kissed each 
other good-night, Penelope said, “Wasn’t it 
funny that every one of your three wishes came 
true, and not one of my three wishes came true; 
and yet we wished on just the same things!” 

“Ves, wasn’t that very, very, very funny!” 
said Priscilla. 


A Brave Coward. 


Tf one is brave on the outside, quite brave in 


- doing what is right, does it matter if, inside, one 


is full of fear? I think not. 

Now Archibald was afraid of many things,— 
of the dark for one thing, and of going alone 
from his house to grandmother’s for another, 
Yet Archibald would go upstairs at supper- 
time, when no one else was there and there was 
no light, but many dark corners all about, and 
reach his small hand into the closet, which was 
even darker than the hall and the room, catch 
up father’s slippers, and then run downstairs 
with them to where father was waiting in the 
sitting-room by the bright lamp, to change them 
for his heavy business shoes. Archibald would 
come bursting into the pleasant room with his 
eyes shining and his breath coming quick, and 
set down the slippers with an air of triumph. 

“Thank you, my boy,” father would say. 

Archibald would beam with pleasure. He 
never told how afraid he was of the dark hall. 
He did not know what it was that frightened 
him; but the furniture did not look as it did in 
the day-time, and the clothes hanging in the 
closet would brush against him as he opened 
the door in a dreadful manner,—not at all as 
they did in daylight. 

Archibald was only five. It was four blocks 
from his house to grandmother’s. Grand- 
mother’s house had a big yard and steps up 
from the pavement, and tall white columns at the 
porch with green vines all twined round them. 
There were flowers in the oval beds in the grass, 
and in the hall a glass case, holding many gay- 
feathered birds brought from southern lands, 
and in the parlor shells and coral and seaweed 
from a far-away ocean, and in the dining-room 
caraway-seed cookies in the great tureen. 
Could a little boy go to a nicer house than that 
to spend the day? Besides, there was grand- 
mother herself, always ready to tell stories about 
when she was a little girl. 

Now, when Archibald was four, his mother 
decided he was old enough to go alone to grand- 
mother’s. Every one on the route to his grand- 
mother’s knew Archibald. So how could he 
get lost, with so many kind people on the way? 

When told he might go to grandmother’s all 
alone, and stay for dinner, and carry this little 
note from mother, Archibald swallowed hard. 
He was ashamed to say that he was afraid 
to walk there alone, but he was. He started 
bravely off, just the same; for he was a brave 
coward, you see,—which is an excellent kind. 
He looked back at mother’s smiling face in 
the window, and tried to smile in return. Then 
he ran as fast as he could, and never stopped 
until he was safely inside grandmother’s gate. 
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He knew this time what he was afraid of. Some 
one had said that there were rats in the cellar 
of Mr. Bell’s grocery store. 

Grandmother saw how out of breath he was, 
and asked the reason. Then Archibald, who 
was only four then, burst out crying, and con- 
fessed about being afraid of Mr. Bell’s rats. 


“But I came, grandma,—I came,” he said be- 


tween sobs. 

“So you did,” said grandma. “Any one can 
be brave when they’re not afraid, but I call it 
a fine thing to be brave even when you are 
afraid. Now, Archibald, I will tell you what I 
will do. I will write a letter to those rats, and 
tell them to let my grandson alone.” 

After a happy day, grandmother handed him 
a little three-cornered note directed to “All Rats 
in Mr. Bell’s Cellar.” Inside she had written, 
“Rats, do not hurt my grand-boy Archibald; for 
he is a good boy.” 

Archibald walked proudly home; and, even as 
he passed the grocery store, he held his head 
high and did not run, though his eyes shone and 
his breath came quick. He treasured his note, 
and carried it every time he passed Mr. Bell’s. 

No one knew he was afraid of the dark hall, 
so no one gave him a note to the shadows. He 
kept on doing the things he was afraid of in 
spite of being afraid. Except about those rats, 
he never told any one. I do not know what he 
is afraid of now, for he is a tall man, with boys 
of his own; but, if he is a coward, he is a brave 
one, I am sure of that.—Suzday School Times. 


For the Christian Register. 


The American Plan. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


There was once a very shrewd old owl 
(All owls have been considered wise, 

Because they always wear a scowl, 

And have two quite near-sighted eyes). 

This owl flew to a bird store once, 

And climbed upon a perch,—the dunce. 
When asked why he preferred this berth 
To flying free o’er mother earth, 

He said: ‘‘’ Tis just the joy one feels 

In not going out each day to meals. 

Now I’m a captive, I presume 
T’ll have my meals served in my room!”” 


A Parrot Performer. 


The capacity of the gray parrot for imitation 
is well known. A contributor to (Vature de- 
scribes a young bird who was a “born actor,” 
as the phrase is, and who had not only the 
power of mimicry, but also the more remarkable 
power of accompanying his words by appropri- 
ate dramatic action. 

He played with a piece of wood exactly as 
a little girl plays with her doll. He would take 
the wood in his claw, and would say to it, imitat- 
ing the voice and gestures of his mistress or one 
of the servants :— : 

“What! Are you going to bite me? How 
dare you! I will take the stick to you!” 

Then he would shake his head at the wood, 
and say: “I am ashamed of you! Whom did 
you bite? Go to your perch!” 

He would then take the wood to the bottom 
of his cage, and, putting it down on the floor, 
would hit it with his claw several times, say- 
ing :— 

“Naughty! I’ll cover you up, I will!” 

Then he would step back from it one or more 
paces, put his head on one side and say, as he 
looked at it, “Are you good now ?” 
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The writer of this letter says that no attempt 
was ever made, deliberately, toteach the parrot 
this or any other of his histrionic performances. 
He picked them up spontaneously from his own 
observation, and pieced them together from 
memory. 

He was brought to his owner straight from 
the nest in Africa. Therefore, his dramatic in- 
stinct was intuitive, and had not been strength- 
ened by association with the stage and its 
people. This remarkably clever gray parrot 
died at the early age of one year and eleven 
months. 


A Boy’s Composition. 


The crusades were a body of men, women, and 
children who followed the red cross. They were 
invented by Richard I.,and flocked in thousands 
round him to go to Egypt; and some were - 
stricken with deadly disease, but they marched 
on. Then they began to lessen in number, and 
fell gradually under the burning sands of Egypt 
and laden heavy with heavy armor. At last 
Peter the Hermit cited Cairo, but the Catholicks 
bore down on him and he retreated. After 
travelling about for many weary months he 
joined an opera company, and was afterward 


| buried in Westminster Abbey.— Spectator. 


Our baby asked, with the funniest frown, 
“Where does the clock go when it runs down?” 
Little Folks. 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “name the three 
kinds of sentences mentioned in this lesson.” 
“They are called declarative, imperative, and— 
and”— hesitated Tommy. “And a sentence 
that asks a question is called”— “Inquisitive 
sentence,” said Tommy, brightly.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

A certain little Western girl, the Wichita 
Eagle tells, came to her mother with a trium- 
phant air, and said, “I’ve seen something I 
guess nobody else ever saw.” ‘What was it?” 
asked her mother. “It was a Chinaman in the 
street. And he was wide-awake right in broad 
daylight.” “Well, why not?” ‘Why, don’t you 
know you told me that when we are awake all 
the Chinamen are asleep, and when we're asleep 
they’re wide-awake ?” 


A little fellow found that the older pupils in 
school were going off for a long tramp in the 
woods. He asked to be allowed to go, and was 
told he was to o small; but he begged so earnestly 


and was so sure he would not be tired, that he 


was finally allowed to go. He held out bravely, 
though the last two miles were almost too much 
for him. “I am not tired,” he said; “but, if I 
could take off my legs, and carry them under 
my arms a little while, I should be glad.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


“God give us Men!” 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands,— 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office does not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Pure men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
—/. G. Holland. 


The Christian Disciples. 


In a recent visit in Chicago I took pains to 
ask intelligent gentlemen of every communion 
which of the ecclesiastical organizations was 
extending its ministrations most rapidly in the 
valley of the Northern Mississippi and the 
neighboring States. I suppose I put the ques- 
tion twenty times to as many different men. 

Wherever they knew or thought they knew, 
I mean wherever they had thought carefully 
enough to form an opinion, they all said that 
the sect increasing most rapidly in numbers 
was the church of the Christian Disciples. The 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Roman Catholics, 
—all of which, I had supposed, would be spoken 
of sometimes at least in answer to my question, 
—are not making as visible advance as the 
Christian Disciples, if my informants are right. 

When I put my second question and asked 
what was the open secret of this success, my 
informants answered in different ways. But at 
bottom the answer implied that the preachers 
in the body known as the Christian Disciples 
are more on the aggressive than the aver- 
age preachers in other Christian communions, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. The answer 
also implied a feeling that, on the whole, the 
congregations shared this feeling of the minis- 
ters. When I say “aggressive,” I do not mean 
any special assault on the special views of the 
different “denominations.” But I was told that 
among ministers and people there was a very 
earnest wish to establish new churches, to show 
their flag where it had not been shown before. 
I was not told of any distinguished new leader. 
Indeed, I do not remember that I heard the 
name of a single preacher or teacher in the 
Christian Disciple body. I know I did not 
hear of any new publication or any change in 
the policy of that body, which has been a body 
well known to us for fifty years. It was indeed 
observable that the gentlemen whom I consulted 
always spoke of the Christian Disciples as one 
body. “They do this” or “they do that.” 

In particular, I notice that “they” kept their 
eyes open, so that they knew where there was 
any new town or any point where “they” could 
establish a new church. They were on the 
lookout. They did not have to be summoned 
here or there. 

I was one night at a club of Christian Disci- 
ples, divinity students. I told them, in sub- 
stance, what I have said above. I did not ask 
them if it were so. I told them that other men 
had said that it was so, What I wanted to 
know was why it was so. I do not think the 
young men quite understood me. I think they 
all took it for granted that it was so, of course, 
because they were in the right, as most people 
do, in whatevercommunion, Certainly, I got no 
answer from them in detail. But, in general, I 
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got their conviction that the Christian Disciple 
body wanted to have it so, and that that was the 
reason that it was so, and that that was a suffi- 
cient reason. 

I put this observation on paper for what it is 
worth. To me itis to a certain degree encour- 
aging. To my mind and to my heart and to my 
soul there are some very grave limitations in the 
ecclesiastical system of the Church of Christian 
Disciples. But, as I understand them, they do 
not mean to interfere between the child and his 
Father. They.bring him to his Father, and leave 
him there, They do not presume to write down 
for him confessions or cenvictions. So far, so 
good. I sawand heard, therefore, of the visible 
progress of their organization with pleasure, be- 
cause I thought it indicated a decline of me- 
chanical Christianity. 

The Methodist Church appears to an out- 
sider to be most occupied in giving a code of 
instructions to its members whether they shall 
play whist or “authors,” whether they shall go 
to the theatre, and similar instructions; the 
Baptist churches seem to be eager and success- 
fulin building up their separate organizations ; 
the Presbyterians are still in that annoying 
tangle which hinders people who have to say 
they believe one system while they know they 
do believe another; and the Episcopal Church 
seems more interested in its own dignity and 
prestige than anxious for its own enlargement. 

But what I should call the moral of the in- 
formation which I received regarding the Chris- 
tian Disciples is what I respect it for. The 
moral is this. You get what you work for. 
You get what you want. Their ministers and 
their congregations really want to have more 
churches in that great and rich region. And 
they succeed in organizing them and maintain- 
ing them. They succeed because this is their 
first object. It is not secondary. 

Other religious organizations are glad to have 
new churches and more. As soon as they make 
this their first object, they will have more. For 
men are at heart religious, and men like organ- 
ization because they like to do things together. 
But it may be that denominations of Christians 
or those who lead them have other primary 
objects to which church extension is secondary. 
If this is so, they will not have the visible suc- 
cess of the Christian Disciples. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Opening Days at Hampton. 


BY J. E. DAVIS. 


In front of the new Domestic Science Build- 
ing of the Hampton Institute stands “at rest” a 
long line of dark-skinned cadets in summer 
uniform of white duck trousers and blue serge 
coats. Opposite is a line of girls in light cam- 
bric dresses. Near by stand a score of officers 
and teachers. Presently a carriage appears in 
the distance at the end of the long shady 
avenue of maples, and the band suddenly starts 
up “Home, Sweet Home.” The principal of 
the Hampton Institute, lately arrived from 
Europe, passes between the lines of welcoming 
faces, and, hat in hand, acknowledges with 
smiles the cordial greeting of his students and 
teachers. The summer has been a busy one to 
Dr. Frissell, full of observation and study of 
foreign schools and peoples, with but little time 
spared. for recreation. The traveller has re- 
turned with the feeling that the child-races of 
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this country have, with all their disadvantages, 
a more hopeful outlook than any people, in a 
similar stage of development, that he has seen 
in the old world. 

The day of the return of the school’s prin- 
cipal, late in September, may fairly be called 
the first of Hampton’s opening days. Those 
that follow are filled with preparations for the 
new term. Trade-school boys in white overalls 
are to be seen pushing to completion the re- 
pairs on the various buildings. Walks are 
mended, piazzas painted, walls kalsomined, 
desks mended, closets built. Armies of “scrub 
women” attack each building in turn, and farm- 
boys rake the leaves from the lawns and road- 
ways. Meanwhile the daily work that has been 
going on all summer continues. Carpenters 
are busy putting up the gymnasium on its new 
site; the plasterers have taken charge of a large 
double dwelling-house that the carpenters have 
just finished; the new rooms at the top of 
Cleveland Hall are in the hands of the painters ; 
the girls are busy in laundry or dining-room 
caring for their large family. 

It is a busy world, and it is soon to become 
busier. Every day some officer comes back 
from a short vacation, or some graduate “stops 
by” to see the old home again and get some in- 
spiration before going to his post of duty in 
some Southern field of labor. Students who 
have been at summer resorts earning the where- 
withal to meet their board bills come back to 
find work until school opens, or pass through on 
their way to their homes for a few days with 
mother and father on the little farm in the 
backwoods. Each evening the number in the 
chapel grows larger. A party of Indians ar- 
rives from Dakota, promising pupils from reser- 
vation schools, not camp Indians in blankets, as 
was the case ten years ago. Another Indian 
party comes from Oklahoma, and still another 
from New York State. They stand on the 
wharf, these inland Indians, and watch with 
eager curiosity the water craft that is continu- 
ally passing up and down the river. They are 
soon joined by the Indians who have spent the 
summer on Northern farms, learning New Eng- 
land thrift and neatness. With arms over each 
others’ shoulders the girls talk gaily of their 
various experiences, or greet friends and rela- 
tives from their Western homes. Happy they 
all are “to get back to Hampton.” 

At last the first examination day arrives, 
bringing hundreds of new boys and girls,—a 
picked crowd from about fifteen hundred appli- 
cants. In front of the commandant’s office are 
many trunks, each surmounted by a dark- 
skinned boy with sober, anxious face, who’ 
watches the groups of happy-looking boys that 
pass from time to time, or follows with inter- 
ested gaze the quickly disappearing form of 
some blue-uniformed messenger. The new boy 
is probably very homesick, and he wonders 
what they all find to look so pleased about. By 
night of the second day there are just eight 
beds left, and fifty or sixty old boys still to 
come! What is to be done? Shall the tents 
be pitched as they were in the seventies, in Gen. 
Armstrong’s time? Or will it be possible to 
temporarily fit up some building until money 
can be raised for a new boys’ dormitory. Mean- 
time the girls have crowded in till there is no 
room left, although a whole floor of a large 
building has just been finished. Many of these 
boys and girls are accompanied by their fathers 
and mothers, graduates of this school, whose 
dignified bearing and standing in the commu- 
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nities where they live are the best evidence of 
the important work that Hampton is doing. 

The girls’ seats in chapel are all filled, and 
the hundreds of new students listen to a greet- 
ing from the principal. This very first night 
they hear Hampton’s key-note “Service.” They 
are told that they are expected to be kindly and 
unselfish ; that in the year before them they are 
to learn to be helpful and to serve others. 
These first evenings the principal spends with 
the students who have worked at Hampton 
during vacation, taking each by the hand, and 
inquiring into his or her plans and the conditions 
at their homes. The examinations continue for 
four days. The teachers arrive, rooms are set- 
tled, and busy people meet and greet each other 
after the long vacation. Trunk-drays drive 
through the grounds and deposit their burdens, 
while “general-duty men” move furniture and 
deliver freight boxes from the steamboat 
wharf. 

At last the quiet Sunday arrives; and, although 
it is the first, there is the usual military room 
inspection. Church inspection of the summer 
battalion follows; and then an earnest sermon, in 
which the great school is told that it has come 
together for the development of “ability, useful- 
ness and character,” and the students are urged 
to remember that this can only be brought 
about by going to school to the Great Master 
of us all. At evening prayers, after the won- 
derful choruses of plantation songs so well 
loved at Hampton, the principal talks of his 
study of peasant life in Europe, points out the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
nationalities, and makes these young people of 
the Indian and negro races feel that there is no 
room for bitterness or discouragement in their 
lives, Thus the Hampton student begins his 
year with plenty of work, with the idea of ser- 
vice, with a cheerful, happy outlook on life, and 
with a determination not only to be good, but to 
be good for something. 


“Why not be a Unitarian?” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In your paper some months ago you had a com- 
munication from “E. R. H.” on “Why not be a 
Unitarian?” It occurs to me that, while the 
objections he offers to Unitarianism are very 
familiar to us, as those which are usually enter- 
tained by the members of other denominations, 
they are really not true, if we judge Unitarian- 
ism by the lives of those people who are en- 
titled to the name “Unitarian.” “E. R. H.” 
says that the Baptists believe more about Christ 
than do the Unitarians. I wonder if he has read 
Dr. Eliot’s report concerning his inquiry into 
the “Aims and Characteristics of Unitarian 
Preaching”? If, by “believing more about 
Christ” “E. R. H.” means believing more about 
what scholastics have ¢hought about him,— 
about the speculations of theologians and the 
schemes of councils,—then, of course, we shall 
be glad to admit the'truth of his statement. 
But, if he refers to our belief in Jesus himself 
and what he taught about himself and about 
God and human life, then it may be doubted if 
Baptists or any other Christians believe more 
about Christ than Unitarians do. “E. R. H.” 
uses a smart and very old epigram about -Uni- 
tarians being “over-intellectualized and under- 
spiritualized.” 

What is it to be spiritualized? Is it to have 
an absolute faith in God and his love? Is it to 
meet pain and sorrow and death with compos- 
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ure? Is it to be interested in the elevation of 
the world,—to be able to inaugurate progressive 
movements, to produce beautiful and helpful 
hymns and poems, and to offer prayers that all 
men are inspired by and love to reflect upon? 
Is it to arouse men from superstition, and to in- 
terest them in saner and more helpful views of 
life? If so, then “average Unitarians” will hold 
their own with the “average” of any denomina- 
tion, will they not? But if to be “spiritualized” 
simply means to make a show of piety, to pray 
to be seen of men, to display emotion, to avoid 
the “pain of thinking,” to be content with the 
“theological discussions” of the dark ages and 
to dread those of to-day, then the charge of 
under-spiritualization must be accepted by the 
average Unitarian. 

I have known of scores of Baptists who have 
become good Unitarians, and they have invari- 
ably declared that they have passed from /ess to 
more,—more faith in God, Christ, man, and the 
truth. I have never heard of a case where 
such a change has brought less spirituality or 
less happiness. I have never heard of any 
Unitarian who has become a Baptist. 

Moreover, while Unitarians never hesitated 
to expose error or proclaim the truth about 
religion and the things that belong to religion, 
the cases are rare where Unitarians have 
undertaken to give all the reasons why they 
do not become Baptists, or members of kindred 
churches: the current of inquiry is all in the 
other direction. It is perfectly natural for 
Baptists to become Unitarians, because life is 
progressive. For the same reason it is perfectly 
unnatural for a Unitarian to become a Baptist. 

L. G. W. 


From Meadville. 


The service of inauguration of Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth as president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School occurred at the Unitarian church, 
Thursday, October 2. Invocation was offered by 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, and the responsive read- 
ing was followed by prayer by Rev. William C. 
Gannett. The sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., who expressed his ap- 
preciation for members of the Huidekoper 
family who have been faithful to the interests 
of the Theological School since its establish- 
ment. Dr. Eliot believed that the opportuni- 
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ties of the liberal ministry are greater now 
than ever before. He emphasized its abound- 
ing privileges and its inestimable rewards, 
among which he counted the joy of intellect- 
ual exercise and fellowship and enduring 
influence, and the happiness of possessing a 
cheerful religion. This cheerful religion is in 
harmony with the visible universe, the sweet- 
ness of domestic affections, and with ideals of 
love and neighborliness. Our religious philoso- 
phy justifies our Christian optimism, and our 
good obtained is only tidings of a better good 
to come. 

The board of trustees were represented by 
Col. C. W. Tyler of Meadville, who addressed 
Mr. Southworth directly, and welcomed him to 
the responsibilities of a new position, assuring 
him of the full confidence of the board of his 
co-workers in the faculty. 

Dr. George L. Cary, former president of the _ 
school, showed its position as a worthy repre- 
sentative of free and untrammelled scholarship, 
made subservient to the interests of humanity. 
Beginning with slender resources and meagre 
equipment, the school has grown steadily to its 
present fair proportions, receiving the fellow- 
ship and co-operation of thousands throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

President Southworth’s address considered 
the relation which a theological school of the 
twentieth century bears to the modern indus- 
trial world of struggle, competition, and tumult. 
He saw in the Meadville students a company of 
men and women intensely interested in the 
world and its problems, who have come to 
Meadville because they consider religion the 
very fibre of human thought and human feeling. 
The spirit of such a school as Meadville should 
be that of abounding joy. They are to make 
clear the ‘way by which the mighty force of 
religion shall come for the better ordering of 
human lives and the enthronement of duty and 
love as the voice of God. 

A reception to President and Mrs. South- 
worth was held after the service in the parish 
building, and was largely attended. From the 
Meadville Morning Star we take the following 
editorial note on the occasion :— 

“The inauguration of Franklin C. Southworth 
as president of the Meadville Theological 
School marks what is apparently an era of 
further progress, prosperity, and success for the 
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institution. With an honorable past it has a 
future bright with promise of still greater use- 
fulness, to supplement the noble work of the 
years gone by. From its one-time sect-isolated 
position the school has stepped forward until it 
receives as students many who claim allegiance 
to the denominations other than that which 
especially patronize it. This is one of the 
marks of the broader catholicity of modern 
times, and will develop in the future new bonds 
of interest and mutual regard between the 
various religious bodies which are working to 
the same end by roads which may follow differ- 
ent routes, only to unite at the goal. To ‘he 
large opportunity and bright prospects of the 
school the new president brings an ample en- 
dowment of ability, culture, and administrative 
ability. He is further a welcome addition to 
the ranks of Meadville’s distinguished scholars 
connected with her institutions of learning.” 


Institute Notes. 


“On to Plymouth” is now the call which comes 
to our ministers. The thirteenth biennial session 
of the Ministers’ Institute is to be held at Plym- 
outh, Mass., October 20, 21, 22, 23. with the 
First Parish Church, Rev. John Cuckson, min- 
ister. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, who 
has served the Institute so faithfully in past 
years, will have a message to deliver which our 
ministers will be glad to hear. Mr. Slicer 
speaks on Monday night, and his sermon will 
be the direct and inspiring word of one who is 
in the thick of life’s battle. 

On Tuesday new light and fresh help upon 
the Old Testament and the New Testament 
will be offered to the Institute by such ripe 
and judicious scholars as Prof. Lyon of Har- 
vard and Prof. Christie of Meadville. 

Prof. McGiffert of Union Theological Semi- 
nary will be heartily welcomed by our ministers, 
and his address on “The Christianity of the 
Early Church” will be awaited with. interest. 

In these days, when there are so many strange 
and novel theories of philosophy and religion 
abroad in the world, Prof. Lanman’s address on 
“Some Current Misconceptions of Oriental 
Philosophy” will help to clear the intellectual 
atmosphere. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity will stimulate thinking and theories upon 
history and sociology by his original treatment 
of “The White Man’s Burden.” 

The officers of the Institute who have 
planned and arranged the meeting at Plym- 
outh are: president, Rev. William W. Fenn, 
Cambridge, Mass.; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Worcester, Mass.; 
directors: Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, Lynn, 
Mass.; Rev. Edward Hale, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, New York, 
N.Y.; Rev. Edward Cummings, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAMME. 

Monday, October 20, 8 p.M., sermon before 
the Institute, by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, New York 
City. 

Tuesday, October 2: 9.30 A.M., opening ad- 
dress by the president, Rev. W. W. Fenn; 9 45 
A.M., address of welcome by Rev. John Cuck- 
son; 10 to II A.M., Prof. David G. Lyon of 
Harvard University, “Some Recent Explora- 
tions in Bible Lands”; 11 to 11.30 a.., discus- 
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sion; 11.30 to 12.30 P.M:, Prof. Francis A. 
Christie of Meadville Theological School, “Re- 
cent Discussions of Synoptic Problems”; 12.30 
to I P.M., discussion; 4 to 5 P.M., Prof. Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, “The Christianity of the Early Church”; 
5 P.M., discussion; 8 P.M., social reception to 
the Institute by Rev. John Cuckson. 

Wednesday, October 22: 10 to Ir A.M., Rev. 
Edward H. Hall of Cambridge, “Idealism and 
Mysticism”; 11 A.M., in memory of Dean Ever- 
ett: Prof. Josiah Royce, “Dean Everett as a 
Metaphysician”; Prof. Edward Hale, ‘Dean 
Everett as a Theologian”; Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, “Dean Everett as a Man of Letters”; 
3 P.M., annual business meeting, election of 
officers, etc.; 4 to 5 P.M., President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, “The White Man’s 
Burden”; 5 P.M., discussion; 8 P.M., addresses 
by Mr. Edwin D, Mead of Boston and Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale on “Our Pilgrim Inheri- 
tance.” 

Thursday, October 23: to to rr A.M., Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard University, “The 
Problem of the Origin of Religion”; 11 to 11.30 
A.M,, discussion; I1.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. 
Prof. Charles R. Lanman of Harvard Univer- 
sity, “Some Current Misconceptions of Orien- 
tal Philosophy”; 12.30 P.M., discussion; I P.M., 
adjournment of the Institute. 

Hotel rates: The Samoset and the Plymouth 
Rock Hotels will receive ministers in attendance 
at the Institute on the following terms: Samo- 
set, $2.50 one in a room, $2 two ina room; Plym- 
outh Rock, $2 one in a room, $1.50 two in a 
room. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. Co. will sell excursion tickets to mem- 
bers of the Institute from Boston to Plymouth 
and return during the session of the Institute 
for $1.10. These tickets will be good going 
October 20 to 23, inclusive, and to return until 
the 24th, inclusive. Frank L. Phalen, Secre- 
tary. 


The National Alliance. 


On October ro the regular meeting of the 
Executive Board was held at 25 Beacon Street 
with full numbers, 19 being present. 

The corresponding secretary presented the 
new Manual, which has already been sent to the 
Branches. The Manual, which is the Year 
Book of the Alliance, is commended to those 
who are not yet interested in the Alliance or 
acquainted with its work. Besides being a di- 
rectory of the Branches, it contains reports of 
committees, a summary of what was done during 
the year, the By-laws of the organization, and 
other information. 

One new appeal was recommended and added 
to the list,—an appeal for $200 from the Branch 
at Rock Rapids, Ia. The members of the 
society have “striven hard,” but are unable 
to pay $140 interest on the Church Building 
Loan, The church needs painting and repairs 
caused by a recent storm, and fully $200 or $250 
will be required. 
> The Post-office Mission Committee was au- 
thorized to issue a new edition of the pamphlet 
on that subject, written last year; and the fre- 
quent requests for it can soon be supplied. The 
committee will meet at headquarters on the 
third Tuesday of each month at eleven o’clock, 
until further notice; and all interested are in- 
vited to attend. 

The missionary work in the South is increas- 
ing, as was to be expected, A new Sunday- 
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school has been started at Horse Branch, N.C., 
with thirty-five pupils and four teachers. This 
is an isolated place, where the conditions are 
similar to those at Shelter Neck, where the 
chapel and the school are of so much service. 

It was agreed that the Alliance should send 
representatives to the meeting of the Southern 
Associate Alliance to be held at New Orleans 
at the time of the Southern Conference in No- 
vember. It is hoped that the president of the 
American Unitarian Association may be able at 
that time to visit some of the places in Mr. Gib- 
son’s circuit and give a new impetus to the work 
by his presence and inspiring words. 

One of Mr. Gibson’s sons who has decided to 
become a minister has entered Alleghany Col- 
lege for some preliminary training before going 
to the Meadville Theological School. 

Mrs. Catlin, formerly vice-president for the 
Middle States, was a welcome guest at this 
meeting, and brought greetings from Mrs. Dix, 


who is still at her summer home in Groton, and, 


in spite of ill-health, as deeply interested as 
ever in all matters relating to the Alliance. 
The next meeting of the board will be held 
on November 14. 
EmiLy A. FIFIELD, Recording Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


In next week’s egister will appear the an- 
nual report of the directors of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, prepared by the presi- 
dent for the annual meeting at Worcester. It 
will differ somewhat from the usual report, 
owing to the seventy-fifth anniversary of the so- 
ciety, although it will not be an historical docu- 
ment. In the same number, or soon after, 
will be a full report of the proceedings at 
Worcester. 

The number of contributing churches and 
Sunday-schools for this year is larger than 
ever, although the sum total of money received 
is not any greater than last year. The cheer- 
ing features are the union of the Western Sun- 
day School Society with the National Organiza- 
tion, the increase of Sunday-school unions, 
and the deepening interest in religious and 
moral education perceptible everywhere. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society is thankful 
for the increased loyalty and enlarged co-opera- 
tion man fested toward it in many ways. 

But no organization can do much more than 
to guide forces. It certainly can intensify them 
in volume, and no doubt does. But the great 
sources are behind the organization. For in- 
stance, no doubt the parents really hold the 
welfare of the Sunday-schools in their hands. 
If they were more deeply interested, many other 
things would follow. Applicable to this re- 
mark is the following utterance by Dr. Charles 
Roads, field secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday School Union, who has an article 
in the Sunday School Times under this title, 
“Are Parents Indifferent to the Sunday-school ?” 
He opens his comments as follows: “In several 
large conventions of Sunday-school workers the 
question has been asked, ‘How many teachers 
ever had a parent express appreciation to you 
for teaching his or her child?’ In one case, 
only one teacher had ever experienced-such an 
encouragement. .In another, three teachers out 
of two hundred had been thanked by parents; 
and, in another convention, two, At the even: 
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ing sessions, which were of a popular charac- 
ter, and attracted parents, the question was 
kindly put to them as to how many had at any 
time thanked the teacher of their child for 
Bible instruction. Not a hand was raised in 
one large gathering, only two in another.” 

He also adds this summary of the whole 
Situation: “It is my observation that few 
parents give any thought to what is the actual 
condition of the Sunday-school their children 
attend, and, as the only religious meeting these 
children frequent, whether it is giving them the 
best impressions of religion and of the Church.” 

While I am sadly aware of the neglect of the 
Sunday-school by parents, it seems to me that 
I have noticed more favorable signs than Dr. 
Roads has perceived. My own memory calls 
up cases where the father or the mother has 
thanked the Sunday-school teacher with great 
heartiness for the work done for the children in 
the Sunday-school. It has either been a direct 
acknowledgment to the teacher or very fre- 
quently through the minister to the teacher. 
Vet there is a deplorable lack of attention from 
parental sources. All seem to agree upon this 
who have any authority to speak. The prime 
search is for areimedy. Possibly frequent stat- 
ing of the evil may arouse a corrective attention, 
but this will hardly accomplish everything, I 
believe that the direct argument or the 
caustic reprimand or the more gentle appeal 
is hardly efficacious. Here and there it may 
accomplish something and rouse the parent. 
The best efforts for reform are through the 
more progressive equipment of the Sunday- 
school. The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
works along these lines. Through every pos- 
sible approach we endeavor to give the Sunday- 
school such a standing and merit as to challenge 
the respect of the parents. That respect once 
gained, something will follow. It takes a great 
deal of patience to work along a slow pathway 
of this kind, but the virtue of it is that we 
gradually ascend and receive permanent gains. 
There are sensational methods or revival proc- 
esses, but we do not deal in these. 

I am convinced that there are many con- 
tributing forces, many of them indirect and un- 
conscious, tending to a rehabilitation of the 
Sunday-school. Involved in this is a certain 
alteration of the indifferent interest on the 
part of the parents. Take, for instance, the 
programme of the subjects and speakers of the 
“Biblical Club,” Springfield, Mass. How can 
ministers of various churches develop such sub- 
jects without creating results that affect the con- 
gregation and the Sunday-school? It will be 
found necessary for children to be taught the 
Bible thoroughly and thoughtfully. Subjects 
that once appeared vague and remote to the 
parents will become vivid and important. It is 
inevitable. A list of these subjects and speak- 
ers may prove suggestive to readers of the Chriés- 
tian Register: ““Deutero-Isaiah,” Prof. C. C. 
Torrey; “The Promulgation of Deuteronomy,” 
Rey. Edward Day ; “Jesus’ Conception of Him- 
self as Disclosed in the Synoptic Gospel,” 
Rev. W. A. Wood; “Lessons for Biblical 
Students from the Colenso Controversy,” Prof. 
W. G. Ballantine; “The Authorship and Struct- 
ure of the Apocalypse,” Rev. W. T. Hutchins; 
“Types of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
the New Testament,” Prof. I. F. Wood; “The 
Social Teaching of the Prophets,” Rev. H. P. 
Woodlin; “The Teaching of Jesus regarding 
the Forgiveness of Sins,’’ Rev. H. G, Pillsbury; 
*Recent Treatment of the Song of Songs,” Rey. 
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J. D. Pickles; “‘Jesus’ Idea of Himself in the 


Fourth Gospel,” Rev. P. S. Moxom; “The 
I and 2 Maccabees,” 


Higher Criticism of 
Prof. Henry Preserved Smith; “Are there Two 
Letters in 2 Corinthians?” Rev. N. M. Pratt; 
“Wincker’s Theory of the Patriarchal Stories,” 
Prof. Lewis B. Paton; “The Judaic Element in 
Saint Paul’s Teaching,” Rev. David Sprague. 
This is a chance illustration which I seize, 
proving how extensive is the higher criticism. 
The development of such studies can have but 
one result, and that is a fresh demand on the 
Sunday-schools to enlighten the growing gen- 
eration on religious subjects. The Sunday- 
school is the channel for such instruction, and 
there will be a rally to its support and expan- 
sion. All this I believe, and have simply 
pointed out one of the conditions favorable to 
such conclusion. There are many other signs 
of the times. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kerns, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The large number of requests that come to 
headquarters for speakers representing the na- 
tional organization is an encouraging sign. Noth- 
ing should be left undone to bind more closely 
together the National Union and the various 
individual societies composing its membership, 
and to this end I believe few practices are more 
efficacious than the visiting of local unions by 
the officials and directors of the national body. 
Of course it is the unions in Massachusetts 
and the neighboring States who profit most 
from this system of speaking, but unions more 
distantly located can in many cases be reached 
if they but make the demand on us. Thus 
in Chicago we have a director, Mr. Albert R. 
Vail, who will be glad to speak before any 
young people’s societies which are within a 
reasonable distance from his home; and the 
same may be said as well of Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur of Meadville, Pa., our director for 
the Middle States. In fact, if there is any 
union in the country which desires to listen to 
some outside speaker representing the national 
organization, let a request to this effect be for- 
warded at once to headquarters, and a speaker 
will be provided if such a thing lies within the 
bounds of possibility. 

No local union should hesitate for a moment 
to invite a representative of the national body 
to address one of its meetings. We have ap- 
pointed a special board of speakers, in charge 
of Vice-President Davis, for this particular 
work; and all invitations are received and an- 
swered gladly. This system accomplishes at 
least two results of incalculable importance, 
First, it brings the local societies into close 
touch with the national organization, and 
thereby strengthens their purpose and re- 
kindles their enthusiasm; and, secondly, it 
gives the national officers and directors an op- 
portunity to meet personally their fellow-work- 
ers, and to gain an acquaintance with the local 
interests of the separate unions. Thus at once 
is created a feeling of mutual understanding 
and sympathy, and new life is given simulta- 
neously to the local union and the national 
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body. Let us have more calls for speakers: we 
will do our utmost to satisfy every request. 


Joun Haynes HouMEs, President. 


NOTES. 
The union at Christ Church, Dorchester, 


Mass., is to present the opera “Pinafore,” Octo- 
ber 30 and 31. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


October 26, “The Bible in our Devotional 
Meetings.” John v. 39; Prov. xxiii. 12; Ps. 
exix. 11, 105; Luke, xxiv. 32; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17; 
Prov. iii. 5; Eccl. xii. 1. 


The Grand 
Old Remedy 


for disordered 
stomachs and 
constipation. 


Used by American physicians for 
more than 50 years. 


FoRAy 
ZER) 


THE TARRANT CO,, 
Chemists, New York. 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years, 

The best Fatr ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products of 
the great manufacturers of America ever be- 

ore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25¢. 


includes Everything. 


Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event. 


Removal Sale 


To reduce stock before removal, 
we offer 


$20,000 Worth 


FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE 


Unusual Opportunity 


SOULE ART CO 


338 Washington St. 
Near Old South 


CHOICE SELECTED WINTER APPLES — 


of all the leading sorts and best keepers put up for family 
use. Price #2.00 per barrel. Delivered to freight 
depot, Remit by express or P.G. order. Address 


F, E..GILBEBT, Krie, Pa, 
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Suggestions. (1) Use the revised version. 

(2) Read a well-chosen selection from the 
Psalms or other devotional part of the Bible 
soon after opening the meeting. 

(3) References should be used extensively 
when they illustrate and enforce the topic of 
the meeting. . 

(4) It is a good thing to incorporate Bible 
language into the written papers. 

(5) Illustrations can be effectively introduced 
by the use of Bible stories. 

(6) An excellent method for using references 
is to write them on slips of paper, and give them 
to as many different persons as possible before 
the meeting. Then, when the leader’s paper 
requires a certain quotation, let it be read by 
the person who holds the slip. They can be 
written out in full or can be read from the Bible 
directly. We advise the use of the Bible at our 
meetings, because, the more we study it, the 
more we appreciate its worth. As Theodore 
Parker says: “It lifts man above himself. It 
tells us of God, of Jesus, of earthly duties and 
heavenly hopes.” : 


THE BIBLE IN OUR DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS. 


BY DAVID S. WATERS.* 


Practical Christianity requires constant en- 
couragement: abstract Christianity, being self- 
evident, needs less. The vision of humanity is, 
however, restricted at best; and in the turmoils 
of every-day living, unless there be a steadfast 
voice reiterating the warnings that speak from 
above, we are in danger of losing sight of the 
ideal. 

As asource of never-failing uplift, the Bible 
stands alone, even if we regard it merely as a 
masterpiece of literary genius. When Tenny- 
son, Browning, and Shakespeare, and even 
Whitman, with their truth-searching metaphors, 
pall upon us, and we turn from them in weari- 
ness, it is with a quickened interest that we re- 
call such words as, “What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the Son of man that thou 

- visitest him’’; and, almost before we know it, 
our fingers involuntarily turn the leaves to the 
ninety-third Psalm. Rejoicing in the God of 
his salvation, the Psalmist speaks the truth that 
stirs his soul in a language as comprehensible 
to-day as it was in the days of Israel. 

The Bible speaks with an open tongue. 
When Christ wished to put into concrete form 
the infinite mercy of his Father, the result was 
those inimitable parables and the exquisite 
beauty of the Beatitudes. 

The language of the Bible is often figurative. 
When one of the Bible writers found plain 
phrases insufficient, he invented a new form. 
That “the trees clapped their hands for joy” we 
know is an impossibility, but we also know very 
well what is meant: the Bible language catches 
the attention by its vividness. 

Literature is significant as a reflection of life, 
and there is no problem of human experience 
that is not illumined by some one or several of 
the maxims from Holy Writ. Often its lan- 
guage is vivid because of its very simplicity. 
All the newspaper eloquence that attempted to 
depict the horrors of Mont Pelée’s eruption 
does not equal in force of expression the simple 
statement that “fire came down from the moun- 
tain and destroyed the people utterly.” 

Our societies of young people, in preferring 


* For our article this week we are indebted to a member 
of the union at All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C, 
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Emerson, Channing, or Longfellow as text- 
furnishers for the devotional meetings, but 


favor the individual element of personality 


given to the original truth that emanates from 
the Bible; for each of these men ennobled his 
character and drew his inspiration from the 
matchless music of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

A better book than the Bible cannot be found 
to guide men through the paths of life, nor can 
a better book be found for our devotional meet- 
ings. The encouragement and hope it breathes 
to-day enhance the beauty of daily life, and give 
us that impulse toward practical Christianity 
which is our chief end and the need of our 
churches. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, October 21, at 11 o’clock. 
These meetings are open to all interested in 


| the work. 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston.—The first regular meeting, twentieth 
season, will be held in the parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue and 
West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M. on Monday, 
October 20. After greeting from the Sunday 
School Society by Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
“The New Sunday-school Year: Its Needs and 
Opportunities,” will be considered in addresses 
by Rev. Walter F. Greenman and Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist. The discussion will be opened by 
Mrs. Maro S. Brooks of Brookline. The social 
meeting will be held at 5 P.M., supper at 6, 
addresses at 6.45; and the meeting will be ad- 
journed at 8.45. 


Conferences. 


Norfolk Conference.—The next session 
and annual meeting will be held on October 30 
with the First Parish in Dorchester. The 
morning meeting will open at 10.30. A full 
programme will be given next week. George 
M. Bodge, Secretary. 


The North Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence.—The Unitarian churches on the Pacific 
coast have been hitherto under one general con- 
ference, but recently it has been deemed advis- 
able to divide this territory into three. The 
North Pacific Conference includes the churches 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; the Central 
Pacific, San Francisco and the northern part 
of California; and the South Pacific takes in 
the southern half of the State of Utah. The 
first annual meeting of the North Pacific Con- 
ference elected the following officers : president, 
William F. Woodward of Portland; first vice- 
president, Judge Kellam of Spokane; second 
vice-president, C. S. Hamlin of Salem; corre- 
sponding secretary, R. W. Wilbur of Portland; 
directors (additional): Mrs. W. M. Stewart, 
Hood River; Hon. Joseph Shippen, Seattle; 
Dr. George C. Cressey, Portland. The confer- 
ence opened with an eloquent sermon by Rev. 
George W. Stone, entitled “Covenant rather 
than Creed,” which showed the inadequacy of 
generally accepted definitions of religion and 
the hopefulness of the attempt to extend the 
spiritual but creedless religion which has been 
growing in the world since the beginning. of 
human history. The search for the truth has 
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been continuous. The universal thirst for the 
living God has never been quenched, and never 
will be. 

“All attempts to incorporate this life, this 
truth, in a verbal statement, have failed utterly. 
Religion is a spirit shared by all who truly love 
their fellow-men. Thereis but one true religion, 
but one true church, the Church Universal. 
He who truly loves his fellow-man, and truly 
serves him, belongs to this Church Universal 
and shares this true religion. 

On October 2 the morning session opened at 
nine o’clock, and in the evening a platform meet- 
ing was held, led by Rev. W. D. Simonds of Seat- 
tle. Dr. Thomas L. Eliot of Portland, Ore., 
spoke upon “A Living Church with a Changing 
Creed,” and Dr. George C. Cressey on “The 
Apparent Decline of Religious Interest. 


The Worcester Conference.—The ad- 
dresses and discussions of the day session were 
devoted to the “Sunday-school.” The first 
speaker, Rev. W. F. Greenman of Watertown, 
read an interesting paper on “The Minimizing 
of Sunday-school Difficulties,” im which he 
drafted a course of study covering a period of 
the twelve or more years that the children usually 
attend the Sunday-school. The Old and New 
Testaments, the History of the Christian 
Church, the Lives of the Saints, and the 
Unitarian religion were mentioned as materials 
for instructing our children. Emphasis was 
laid upon the philanthropic work that should be 
undertaken by individual classes as well as by the 
school as a whole, and upon the desirability of 
the older pupils at the social gatherings of the 
school furnishing entertainment for the younger 
pupils. 

Mrs. Beatley spoke on “An Experiment in 
a Graded System,” comparing it with the one- 
topic system, and stating the advantages and dis- 
advantages of both methods. 

After the primary department or first grade 
where for three years the children of from five 
to eight years are taught the Beatitudes, the 
twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, the life 
of Jesus, etc., the school is divided into the 
lower and upper junior, the lower and upper 
senior, of two years each, covering the eight 
years between the ages of eight to sixteen, 
after which the pupils are admitted to the 
advanced classes, Mrs. Beatley told the lessons 
studied by each grade, and which are taught in 
the Sunday-school of the Church of the Disciples 
in Boston. 

The advantages of the graded system are that 
the subject meets the need of the mind, the 


teacher becomes a specialist as she teaches the | 


same topic, while the pupils pass on to another 
grade. But, after all that may be said in favor 
of any system, we must never lose sight of the 
truth that not the perfecting of a system, but of 
the human soul, is the final goal of all our 
efforts. 

Rev. F. L. Phalen reminded the conference 
that the step from the Sunday-schoel to the 
church should be made of much importance. 

In inviting the conference to partake of the 
collation prepared by the ladies of his church, 
Rev. O. J. Fairfield said that the Ware church 
was organized from the church in Brookfield, 
that its communion service was the gift of the 
church in Bolton, and that the late Rev. G. S. 
Ball was its first and best minister. 

In the afternoon Rev. E. A. Horton, president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, ad- 
dressed the conference on the four great mat- 
ters that religion has in hand, and which can 
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be accomplished by the Sunday-school better 
than by any other agency. 

1. The establishing in the minds of our chil- 
dren moral and religious cenvictions. 

2, The wise and comprehensive treatment of 
the Bible. 

3. The duties of citizenship. 

4. Children must be taught to plant them- 
selves in the church, and the teachers in the 
Sunday-school should teach the children the 
reasons why they should become loyal members 
of the church. 

The Unitarian denomination needs to wake 
up to the importance of the Sunday-school, 
for we cannot perpetuate this republic or pro- 
duce consecrated characters unless we attend 
to the moral and religious training of the young 
through the Sunday-school. 

After the hearty thanks of the conference 
had been extended to the church in Ware for 
its generous hospitality and to the preacher and 
speakers who had contributed to the success 
of this session of the Worcester Conference, 
the closing address, given by Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft of Hopedale, was an earnest appeal 
to parents not only to send their children to 
the Sunday-school, but to come into it them- 
selves, and to teachers to be of good courage. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Buffalo, N.¥.—In the Church of Our Father, 
on October 6, Rev, Frederic Curtis Brown was 
installed as minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, and Rev. John Alma 
Bevington as minister of the Parkside Unitarian 
Society, with the following services: invocation 
by Rev. Levi M. Powers of the Church of the 
Messiah; Scripture reading by Rev. John H. 
Applebee of West Roxbury, Mass., formerly 
minister of the Parkside Society; sermon by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham; charge to the 
ministers by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, formerly 
minister of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society; address to the people by Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur of Meadville; response for both 
churches, Charles F. Dunbar, Esq., and closing 
with the benediction by Rev. John A. Beving- 
ton. Letters of good will were read from 
former pastors of the First Society, Rev. G. W. 
Cutter and Rev. T. R. Slicer, neither of whom 
could be present. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
Among the auxiliary societies of the First Par- 
ish is a committee of twenty on social service. 
The purpose of the committee is to act for the 
parish in its philanthropic activities. This 
year a kindergarten class and mothers’ meeting 
have been established, with a trained kindergar- 
ten in charge. Last Sunday the committee 
brought to the attention of the congregation 
the needs of the Associated Charities during 
the present crisis. An appeal was made for 
funds to pay the salary of an assistant in the 
charity office, and the full amount was raised. 


Chelmsford, Mass.—On October 8, Rev. 
Alfred D. K. Shurtleff was formally installed as 
pastor. The auditorium was made attractive 
by decoration under the direction of the Young 
People’s Guild. The invocation was by Rev. 
Walter E. Lane of Carlisle, who read also 
Scriptural selections. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot of Boston preached the installation ser- 
mon, which set forth the abiding need there is 
to-day of an earnest, faithful church, and the 
opportunity that is opened toit. After the in- 
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stalling prayer by Dr. S. A. Eliot, the charge to 
the pastor was given by the venerable Joshua 
Young, D.D., who spoke out of a large experi- 
ence of fifty years. The charge to the people 
had been fittingly assigned to Rev. Granville 
Pierce, the immediate predecessor of Mr. Shurt- 
leff, and for nine years pastor of the society. 
Rey. Charles T. Billings of Lowell gave the 
right hand of fellowship, bringing the con- 
gratulations of the Lowell church and the 
conference, and welcoming the new minister to 
the opportunities and privileges before him. 
Cordial greetings of the churches of the town 
were voiced by Rey. Ernest C. Bartlett of the 
Central Congregational Society. Mr. Bartlett 
referred to the friendship he had had with the 
former pastor, and said that Mr. Shurtleff had 
not taken his place in their hearts, but had won 
his own. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot read a mes- 
sage from the venerable pastor emeritus of the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Rev. S.H. Wink- 
ley, who was unable to be present, and then 
offered the closing prayer. The service closed 
with the benediction by the pastor. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff was born in 
Brookline, Sept. 5, 1873. He was educated in 
the Boston public schools, at theological schools 
of Meadville, Pa., and Andover, Mass. During 
his seminary course he worked among missions 
of different places. He was ordained at Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, on Sunday, May 1, 1898 
and remained there as assistant pastor until his 
call to Chelmsford, June, 1901. The young 
pastor brings to this, his first independent 
charge, enthusiasm, deep spirituality, a sym- 
pathetic nature, and a consecration to his work 
that should find a cordial response in the hearts 
of his people. 


Chicopee, Mass.—Church and Sunday- 
school began services September 7, the Alli- 
ance the following Friday. The latter at its 
second and well-attended meeting, October 
3, listened to an interesting address by Mrs. 
Free of Florence, dealing with the aims and 
methods of Alliance work. October 5 the 
congregation listened to an inspiring sermon by 
Rev. John H. Quint of the Congregational 
(Trinitarian) church, Falmouth. Another pleas- 
ure awaits them October 19, when the pulpit 
will be filled by a former pastor, Rev. W. W. 
Peck of Needham. Mrs, E. M. Evans has 
organized her class of young ladies into an‘in- 
formal society for helping in charitable and 
other work. A laymen’s club for informal 
discussion of current problems is also pro- 
jected. The church has some few tons of 
fuel on hand; but, should present industrial 
conditions continue, may hold its services for 
a time in the church parlors. 


Brie, Pa.—First Unitarian Church, Leon 
A. Harvey: The church here found genuine 
inspiration in the visit of the president of the 
Association on October 5. On Monday morn- 
ing the following note appeared in a local 
paper: “Since its organization four years ago 
the Unitarian church in Erie has had many 
enthusiastic meetings, when men and women 
have been deeply stirred by the power of noble 
speech. But at the close of the beautiful and 
heart-touching sermon which Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., gave Sunday morning, October 
5, enthusiasm reached a point which brought 
to mind the visit of the venerable Edward 
Everett Hale. To beautiful diction, noble 
presence, and excellent voice, Dr. Eliot added 


the best of all gifts, that of simplicity and] j 
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directness. His theme was Love, and to mov- 
ing presentations of the world’s love for the 
great and good he added the nearer and dearer 
pictures of home and family affection. Through 
it all he showed how love of man issues into 
love of God. At the close of the service many 
of the large audience met Dr. Eliot, and ex- 
pressed the thanks which all present felt.” 


Helena, Mont.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague: The beau- 
tiful new church which was completed in Au- 
gust was dedicated with appropriate services 
on Wednesday evening, September 24. Rabbi 
Jacob Meilziner of the local Jewish congrega- 
tion read the Scriptures; Rev. Joseph P. Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.D., of the Congregational church, 
brought the greetings of the other churches in 
the city; Mr. Edward C. Russel, on behalf of 
the Building Committee, turned over the keys, 
which Mr. Walter Matheson, chairman of the 
board of trustees, received in behalf of the 
church. Mr. Sprague offered the prayer of 
dedication; and a dedication hymn, written for 


Business Notices. 


Malden, Mass.—We find the Star System has im- 
proved the Sunday-school attendance greatly. — WILHEL- 
MINA THOMPSON. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


Ready for October.—The furniture stores are ar- 
ranging their warerooms for a fall display. Already it 
is evident that some lines of furniture are to be cheaper 
than ever before. This is especially true of China cabi- 
nets, as one may |judge from the announcement in another 
column of this paper by the Paine Furniture Company 
under the heading ‘‘ Low-priced Beauty.’”’ It describes a 
white oak china cabinet at the lowest figure we have ever 
known. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 8th inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, at 
the residence of the bride’s mother, Henry C. Benchley 
and Hannah Dudley Williams, both of- Boston. 

n Barre, 8th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Asahel N. 
Elliott and Ellen S. Rice. - 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, 


having adopted a Hymn and Tune Book pre- 
pared by its minister, desires to dispose of 
95 copies of the latest Hymnal published 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
‘¢Hymns for Church and Home,’’ pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary W. TILEsSTON and Mr. 
ARTHUR Foortr, the abridged edition. These 
copies are as good as new, having been used 
but a few times, but will be disposed of at 
35 cents a copy if the entire number is 
taken. For new societies or older ones desir- 
ing to procure additional books, this is an 
unusual opportunity to secure an admirable 
Hymnal at half-price. Address THEODORE 
PARKER MEMORIAL, 11 Appleton St., Boston. 


HOUSEKEEPER. 
A LADY of experience wishes a position as house- 
keeper in a family where one or more servants are 
kept, or as companion. References exchanged. Address 
. H., Christian Register, a72 Congress Street, Boston. 
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the occasion by Rev. Carleton F. Brown, the 
former minister, was sung with great feeling by 
the congregation. Letters of congratulation 
were read from Dr. Crothers, who began the 
work in Helena; from Mr. Boynton, minister in 
St. Paul, from which church Dr. Crothers came 
as a missionary to Helena; from Dr. Crooker, 
the first pastor; and Mr. Brown, under whose 
ministry the lot was purchased upon which the 
new church stands. Rev. Lewis J. Duncan of 
Butte came to the services of the “mother 
church” in Montana, and gave a noble and in- 
spiring address on “ The Church of the Living 
God.” Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, fol- 
lowed with a strong, stimulating, and practical 
word on “The Unitarian Church, its Spirit 
and Work,” in which he gave many valuable 
suggestions as to the conduct of this enterprise. 
The we!l-known hymn by Dr. Savage, ““O God, 
the stars of splendor,” was sung by the congre- 
gation as a recognition of Dr. Savage’s leader- 
ship in Unitarian thought and as a tribute to 
the minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
whose members have so generously assisted in 
the building enterprise of the Helena church. 
Following the exercises, the parlors of the 
church were thrown open for the first time, and 
a most enjoyable hour was devoted to meeting 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Duncan, and other friends from 
near and far. Dr. Crooker was unable to be 
present, owing to sickness in his family. Dr. 
Crooker’s letter, so full of joy and gratitude, 
was a partial substitute for his address. 

The new building not only makes permanent 
the Unitarian work in Helena, but it presents a 
large opportunity for the future growth and 
usefulness of the society. Mr. Sprague is to 
leave us November 1, after two years of labor, 
in which he has not only builded the Helena 
church, but reorganized the work at Great Falls, 
and carried an evening service through most of 
the time, besides organizing a society in Butte. 
He leaves Montana to take a course of study at 
Columbia University, while preaching about 
New York City as occasion shall offer. 


Haverhill, Mass.—The First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church of Haverhill has accepted the 
resignation of Rev. George E. Littlefield, who 
is to enter upon the work of organizing forums 
and a co-operative church. He will assume his 
new duties November 1 in the organization of 
co-operative churches in different sections of 
New England, having as a supporter in his 
undertaking Bradford Peck, a Lewiston (Me.) 
millionaire. Mr. Littlefield has accepted the 
Socialist nomination for Congress in this dis- 
trict, and for the next two weeks will be actively 
engaged on the stump. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—Rev. W. A. Taylor: 
Friday, October 3, was the occasion of the third 
quarterly meeting of the society. The regular 
business was transacted as usual, after which a 
short address was given by Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
who came over from Meadville in time to at- 
tend the meetirg. Mr. Eliot’s visit and his en- 
couraging and helpful words were greatly 
appreciated by all present. 
an informal reception was held, and light re- 
freshments served by the ladies of the guild. 
Such visits bind our society to the larger work 
of our denomination, strengthen our cause here, 
and are in every way most helpful. 


Meadville, Pa.—Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
minister: The year’s work in the Meadville 
church, after a vacation during August, has be- 
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gun most auspiciously. The first Sunday in Oc- 
tober was observed as rally Sunday, when an ef- 
fort was made to have the whole parish at church 
together. The service was very largely attended, 
and fourteen new members joined the church. 
The Middle States Conference held a special 
session here on October 3, following the inaugu- 
ration of President Southworth of the theo- 
logical school. A good number of delegates 
was present from neighboring churches, and a 
fine series of meetings was had. The inaugura- 
tion of President Southworth was marked by 
impressive services, which were crowded by the 
people of the church and of the city at large, as 
was also the reception that followed. Fine 
addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, G. W. Tyler, Esq., on behalf of the trus- 
tees of the school, ex-President George L. Cary, 
and President Southworth; and prayer was 
made by Rev. W. C. Gannett. Mr. Southworth 
has already made a fine impression in the school 
and in the community at large. The theologi- 
cal school is larger than for some years, and 
the entering class is more than double the usual 
size. It is generally felt that a new era has 
dawned, and that the school, strengthened in 
many ways, is going on to unwonted prosperity. 
Plans are about to be undertaken for serious 
missionary effort at selected points in the 
vicinity. 


Middleboro, Mass.—G. E. Macllwain will 
be installed as minister of this parish Wednes- 
day, November 5, at 7.30. The sermon will 
be by Rev. Prof. W. W. Fenn; the charge to 
the minister, by Rev. C. E, Park; to the people, 
by Rev. A. S. Garver; greetings from the 
American Unitarian Association, by Rev. b. R. 
Frothingham. Ministers and churches in the 
neighborhood are invited to attend. 


Newport, RI.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: Rey. A. P. Rec- 
cord was installed as minister of Channing Me- 
morial Church Thursday evening, October 9. 
There was a slight departure from the usual 
installation programme, The sermon and the 
charges to minist r and church were omitted; 
and in their place there were two addresses, 
one upon “The Church,” by Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright of New York, and the other upon 
“The Ministry,” by Rev. James Eells of Boston. 
The service was in charge of Rev. John M. 
Wilson of Fall River. Rev. James De Norman- 
die offered the installation prayer. Dr. Charles 
A. Brackett, a member of the society, delivered 
the address of installation, and Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord extended the fellowship of the churches. 
The service will be long remembered because 
of its singular beauty and impressiveness. Mr. 
Reccord preached his first sermon on Sunday, 
October 12; and on Wednesday, October 15, the 
society gave a reception to its new minister 
and his wife in Channing parlors. 


Walpole, N.H.— Rev. William S. Nichols: 
The first meeting for the second year of the 
Walpole Unitarian Club was held on Wednes- 
day evening, October 8. Out of the forty-two 
expected there were thirty-five seated at the 
tables. Following the supper, the annual elec- 
tion of officers was held; and the old board 
were re-elected. At the close of the business 
session the evening topic of. “Religion” was 
considered. Mr. George E. Boles, Esq., of 
Wilton, N.H., was introduced, and gave some 
“Observations of a Layman.” His speech was 
eloquent, stirring, and impressive. His outlook 
was hopeful and inspiring, and reached his in- 
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terested listeners with all the force of personal 
conviction. Rev. William C. Brown of Little- 
ton, Mass., followed with some “Observations of 
a Minister,” setting forth with much earnest- 
ness the vital need of religion for citizenship 
and civic righteousness. The attendance and 
intere-t of this meeting augur well for the com- 
ing season. Six new members were enrolled. 
The supper was furnished by the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Society, and was well served and bounti- 
ful. The sociability and spirit of good fellow- 
ship which characterized the success of the 
first year of the club was fully as noticeable, 
and the officers feel greatly encouraged for its 
present outlook. The club seemed to be some- 
thing which was needed, and it has take: a 
prominent place in the affairs of the town. 


Personal. 


Rev. Francis Tiffany is staying a few weeks in 
Meadville, and his genial personality and racy 
utterances are much appreciated in this com- 
munity. 


Dr. Hale and his wife last Monday celebrated 
in a very quiet way their golden wedding. 
Many golden gifts were brought to them, with 
an abundant store of golden wishes. 


Acknowledgements. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Permit me to acknowledge gratefully a gift of 
money from a Unitarian lady, sufficiently large 
to purchase the piano for the Morgan Memorial, 
for which I pleaded in the Christian Regis era 
few weeks since. This people’s church still 
needs a second piano for its work, and I am 
not without hope that it may be presented by 
some other generous reader of the Regzs/er. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
Secretary Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches (Unitarian) in Boston. 


Swami Vivekananda’s Popularity. 


The Harvest Field, a contemporary well 
known for its moderation and thoughtfulness, 
thus estimates the sources of the late Swami 
Vivekananda’s popularity : — 


“If we ask what was the source of Swami 
Vivekananda’s popularity, the answer lies upon 
the surface. It was not his learning. Some 
writers in their epitaphs have compared him to 
Keshub Chundra Sen, or to Ram Mohun Roy: 
it is a comparison totally lacking in the sense 
of proportion. Neither in the command of 
English nor in Sanskrit learning was Swami 
Vivekananda worthy of being bracketed with 
these two great leaders. Swami Vivekananda 
has not left behind him a single work or essay 
of great original power or profound erudition. 
The best thing he ever produced was his edition 
of the ‘Raja Yoga,’ with introductory ad- 
dresses. His contribution in English to Orien- 
tal literature is inconsiderable, and nothing 
that he ever wrote is likely to convey any in- 
formation to those who possess more than an 
elementary knowledge of Eastern religions. 
His gift was merely that of popular exposition, 
and he never touched more than the fringe of 
his subjects. With European philosophy he 
certainly possessed no more than a bowing ac- 
quaintance. The source of his popularity is to 
be sought for not so much in the man or his 
teaching as in the occasion and the people. He 
lived in an age when the people of India were 
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beginning to assert themselves again. The news 
that one of their countrymen had taken Ameri- 
can audiences by storm, and had found willing 
disciples for the ancient Indian Philosophy in the 
newest country of the West, was hailed with 
tumultuous applause by the young English- 
speaking Hindus. The same force which has 
erected Sivaji into a popular idol made Swami 
Vivekananda the hero of a moment. For he 
was only the hero of a moment: with the tri- 
umphs of’ Chicago’and Madras behind him, his 
hour was over. He did not create the great 
wave which lifted him upon its crest and then 
cast him high and dry on the shore. He hap- 
pened to be afloat when the wave caught him. 
The praise which has been lavished upon him 
in his obituary notices is a ghastly echo of the 
plaudits that greeted his return to India. He 
had glorified his country. He had proved 
the spiritual supremacy of the Hindus. This 
was thought to be his achievement and his 
merit. But no Hindu ever seriously enter- 
tained the distinctive teaching of Swami Vive- 
kananda. None of those who were loudest 
in his praise ever thought of obeying him by 
abandoning caste or of following out his gospel 
of salvation, as grotesque to the Christian as to 
the Hindu,— that India can only be saved by 
flesh-eating.” — Jndian Messenger. 


Hon, Elisha Perkins Dodge. 


The death on September 30 of this able man 
and prominent Unitarian layman warrants more 
than passing mention in the Register. Born in 
a quiet Ipswich farm-house, enjoying a district- 
school education, early seeking larger oppor- 
tunity for a life-work than his birthplace af- 
forded, before he reached the age of twenty-one 
he was organizer and head of a business which, 
developing with his increasing ability, became 
one of the largest of its kind in America. Dy- 
ing at a little less than fifty-five years of age, he 
had achieved a business success and personal 
reputation which put him in the first rank of 
men in his own city and far beyond. 

Never too weary for self-improvement, ‘he 
accomplished a mental culture which many a 
university man might envy. Never too busy, 
with his immense cares, to act a citizen’s part, 
he filled, and filled to the utmost demand, many 
offices of charity, public improvement, and 
finance, and was a leading spirit in organizing 
and managing some of the best institutions of 
Newburyport. Even in years of failing health 
he gave robust and unfaltering service to every 
good cause he had espoused. As mayor of his 
city, he put forth great energy and ability. 
Higher offices were clearly within his reach, had 
his health and inclination consented. 

For several years Mr. Dodge was president 
of the Essex Unitarian Conference, and also of 
the Essex Unitarian Club; and those who came 
to the celebration of the one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the First Religious 
Society a year ago were charmed by his utter- 
ances and by the aptness and vitality he, as 
president, brought to the occasion. 

Mr. Dodge’s seat in church was never vacant 
save for extreme cause, and in his last will he 
remembered the First Religious Society. 

He posed not as a great believer or a lofty 
saint. His creed was short and sure, and it 
mastered his life. He leaves.a good name,.a 
bright record, and an impressive example. | 

S. C. BEANE, 
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LOW-PRIGED BEAUTY 


It is an easy matter to make a handsome china 
It is an easy matter to make an inexpensive 
one, but to combine the two qualities — to make a beau- 
tiful. cabinet that shall be low-priced— is a very diffi- 
It is one of the supreme tests of a cabinet- 


closet. 


cult task. 
maker. 


When you examine this china cabinet, 


Here is a tall, graceful piece of furniture, finely pro: q 
portioned, structurally strong, and offered at the lowest 
figure for which a china closet has ever been bought on 


Canal Street. 


The wood is quartered white oak. Every detail \ 
is provided as in the best cabinets,—cabriole legs, , 
carved gallery, etc., 4 


curved glass, adjustable shelves, 
etc. 


you will 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL Fides BOSTON. 


367,000 
PIANOS Or over 
380 Miles of 

PIANGS. 


The number of Pianos made and 
sold by the manufacturers we 
represent is over 367,000, and if 
placed in a continuous line would 
reach nearly 400 miles, and span. 
the distance between. 


BOSTON and BALTIMORE, Oe ie 


STEINWAY, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
HARDMAN, 
GABLER, 


Ni JEWETT, 
7 SHONINGER, 
STANDARD, 
SINGER, 
WOODBURY. 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 


1 62 Boylston Street, Boston, 


SUNDAY STORIES./“Messiah Pulpit” 


BY 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 


gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the | 


children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
qeats ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
rthem, The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the ill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
low it peor he is aware of its presence. We also 
reonmend this book as admirably RS YEL for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTaR1an SunDay ScHoot Society, 25 Beacon 
S7rrzet, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons | * 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six.cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Inclusive God. 


. GEO. H. BLLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street Boston 


f resumed, and will be continued in 
‘through the season. 


Fact and imagination are 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 
NOW READY: 


1. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
2. Is Going to Church a Duty? 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Goo. H. Elis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


There are some people who are so pleasant 
when they are absent that one can almost 
forgive them for being so unbearable when they 
are present.—Boston Transcript. 


“What a queer Dick Tom is!” said Miss 
Lively, from the West. “Yes,” replied Miss 
Beaconstreet of Boston, “Thomas is an ex- 
tremely curious Richard.”—Wew York Sun. 


A small boy of four summers was riding on a 
rocking-horse with a companion. He was 
seated rather uncomfortably on the horse’s neck. 
After a refleetive pause he said, “I think if one 
of us gets off, I could ride much better.”—San 
Francisco Call. 


Lady de Primrose: “What do you think of 
the new duchess?” Mrs. Normanby: “Oh, 
she’s a perfect phonograph!” Lady de Prim- 
rose: “I don’t understand. What do you 
mean?” Mrs. Normanby: “Well, you see, she 
speaks without thinking.” 


Burly Party: “Are you aware, sir, that you 
deliberately placed your umbrella in my ear 
last evening?” Little Bifferton: “Very careless 
of me, I’m sure. I wondered what became of 
it; and would it be too much trouble to ask 
you to return it?” 


An interesting moment.—Crowd (in elevator) : 
“How soon does this elevator go up, boy?” 
Elevator Boy (reading a weekly paper): “Jes’ 
as soon as I find out if the gal who leaped from 
the cliff was caught by her feller, who stood on 
the rocks one thousand feet below.”—Harfer's 
Weekly. 


Doctor to Gilbert (aged four): “Put your 
tongue out, dear.” Sick little Gilbert feebly 
protruded the tip of his tongue. Doctor: “No, 
no, put it right out.” The little fellow shook 
his head weakly, and the tears gathered in his 
eyes: “I can’t, doctor: it’s fastened on to me.” 
London Tid-Bits. 


“This is about the time of year,” said Mrs. 
Watts to her neighbor, “that the fishing fever 
strikes my husband. If he can get out on the 
banks of some creek and catch two or three 
little mud-cats in the course of an afternoon, he 
is perfectly happy.” “Indeed? So he is very 
fond of fishing, then?” “Fond of fishing? 
Why, that man is a perfect anglomaniac!”— 
Terre Haute Express. 


Boucicault was once playing in a piece in one 
scene of which a thunder-storm was supposed 
to rage in the distance. One night he was in- 
terrupted in the middle of a speech by a tre- 
mendous clap of thunder. Lowering his voice, 
he said indignantly to the property man: “Very 
well, Mr. Davids, you are making more mis- 
takes. That clap of thunder came in the wrong 
place.” In stentorian tones, which could be 
heard all over the auditorium, Mr. Davids 
replied: “No fault of mine, sir: it wasn’t my 
thunder. Thunder’s real out-of-doors: perhaps 
you can stop it there, sir.” — Chicago [nterocean. 


“Hurrah, hurrah!” shouted a veteran, as the 
orchestra began to play. “You must be quiet,” 
said an usher, rushing up. “Not much I 
mustn’t,” said the veteran. “I used to belong to 
that regiment, and I’ll shout for the boys as 
long as I have breath.” “Your regiment! What 
do you mean?” asked the usher. “That’s what 
I mean,” said the veteran, putting his finger on 
the programme. “There it is: ‘Twelfth Mass.!’ 
That’s myregiment! The old Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts! We fought from Bull Run to Five 
Forks!” It was only when convinced that it 
was church music that he would consent to 
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International 


Trust Company 


45 MILK, COR. DEVONSHIRE S8T., 


BOSTON, ASS. 


Capital - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus = 2,000,000.00 
Earnings (Undivided) 750,000.00 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking and 
Trust Company Business. 


SOLICITS THE BUSINESS of In- 

dividuals, Firms, Corporations and 
Trustees. 

INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits 
Subject to Check. Special rates on 
time deposits. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Trustee and As- 
signee, and as Trustee under Mort- 
gages from Railroads and other Cor- 
porations and as Registrar and 
Transfer Agent. 


New Burglar-proof and Fire-proof 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


Separate Accommodations for 
Ladies. 


DIRECTORS: 


JAMES PHILLIPS is 
ATRICK A.COLLINS 
OHN M. GRAHAM 
YMAN NICHOLS 
A. N. BURBANK C. J. H. WOODBURY 
OLIVER W.MINK AARON DAVIS WELD 
ALBERT C. HOUGHTON, 

JOHN M. GRAHAM, President. 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Secretary. 
B. FARNHAM SMITH, Asst. Secy. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS! fauws, coontee.. sd ee 
DERBI TES ore icici: Segaaeres 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, te act as agents Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, ee 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ch. Organs 


Hoo & 
ASTINGS 0, 
5 . BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


MENEELY & CO. tatvas 

« BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervilet, West Troy, N. Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &o. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And, Meneely, 1826, 
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OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England...Oct.22 Commonwealth..Novy. 5 
Merion.... snce+ eens oreo OV, 12 


For rates and further information, apply to or address _ 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 
NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 
to buildjon and other benefits, to settlers 


FREE LOTS of liberal religious views who desirea fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 
school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Educational. 


- Ihe Gilman School 


’ for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘‘Choice 
GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


@fa School.” ARTHUR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


A ‘SCHOOL 

FoR 

at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusctts 


Rock 
RIDGE 


MaAssAcuHuseTts, West Newton, 


BpoYs 


soth year Sept. 24, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teacher to six pupils. 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New build- 
ing Nov. 1 with gymnasium and swimming tank, Cata- 


logue. Address HEAD MasTER, 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Nae FOR BOYS . ee: 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. : 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mas 
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ARPETS races. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACT URERS 


RaAatSTHIncreRr 


658 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


ST., 


Orr. G6aYLSTon ST 


& Sons Co.. can 


BOSTON 


